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Mors Vacornations By M. PasTeur.— 
In Provence, particularly in the department 
of Vaucluse, about 20,000 pigs annually die 
of a disease called rouget, designated by 
some, but erroneously. prewmona-enterite. 
Dr.:Pasteur was invited to investigate the 
malady, and found it was produced bya 
microbe or animalcule, of a special character, 
approaching, but not resembling the microbe 
Dr. Pasteur had discovered in hen cholera. 
In the present instance the microbe presents 
the form of a figure 8, but very delicate, and 
next to invisible. By the rapidity of its 
generation in the blood of the pig; the 
swarms quickly live upon and exhaust the 
vital elements of the blood. The microbe 
has no effect on poultry, but kills rabbits 
and sheep; it. is most destructive on the 
white race, that is, the most esteemed of 
pigs. M. Pasteur has artificially produced 
the microbe, and inoculating pigs with same, 
the malady was produced; followed by death, 
just as if the disease had been spontaneously 
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that adopted in the case of charbon 
plague in black cattle, the pigs were enabled 
to resiat the distase. However, in spring, 
M. Pasteur will make known the results of 
a wider experience under this head. 


Improving Horses tn France.—France 
is devoting a good deal of attention to im- 
proving the breed of horses ; the government 
has at last consented to an annexe for each 
regional agricultural show, specially devoted 
to the exhibition of horses, and where prizes 
will be awarded. In the way of official 
breeding studs and training schools, the 
legislature now votes 1} million of francs 
annually, or more than double the grant 
hitherto allowed. In these studs, there were 
on ‘the ist of January last, 2,529 stallions ; 
218 being pure English, and 187 pure Arab 
blood, the rest were crosses ; there are types 
vf catriage as well as of draught horses. 
fhe 2,529 stallions covered during the sea- 
son 180,000 mares; about 60 per cent of 
the coverings are successful. As compared 
With 1874, the total number of horses in 
France now is double, viz., 2¢ millions. 

Taz AGRicuLturaL OvTLoox.—In a 
meteorological point of view, the condition 
of agriculturists is lamentable, and the out- 
look very sombré::/Fhe rain may be said to 
have been continuous since June last, and 
the inundations have only varied in intensity. 
Field: labor is at a stand still; cattle are 
housed as best they can be; they are on 
short rations for weeks, because it is im- 
possible to save fodder and roots. And this 
is the situation only in mid-winter; autumn 
sowings, where they have been made, are’so 
unpromising, that spring sowings will have 
to be resorted to, and were a nipping frost 
of any duration to set in, OWing to the 
spongy condition of the soil, vegetation 
would be instantly killed off. Agricultural 
Societies in the presence of the dismal pros-' 
pect, are taking time by the forelock. They 














are forming a kind of mutual fand, based on 
their personal credit, to purchase sceds, ar- 
ranging for time with the banks. The com- 
mercial. aspect of French agriculture is not 
brilliant either; the country docs not pro- 
duce, as hitherto, sufficient cereals and wine 
to meet its wants, In 1875, the total ali- 


mentary importations.of France during ten | 


months, was 568 millions; at present, the 
total is three timesgreater. In 1875, France 
imported Spanish and Italian ‘wines, to con- 
vert into claret represented by 108 millions 
of francs; in 1882, ths total for the same 
wines was 270 millions, and the phylloxera 
continues to extend its ravages. Under the 
head of cattle, France has augmented her im- 
ports, but the contrary is the case respecting 
sheep and pigs. Salted or otherwise preserved 
animal food, is largely on the decrease, as 
also fresh meat, in the importation point of 
view. Respecting eggs, the importation has 
been on the increase, but as regards butter 
and cheese, on the decrease. Less wool has 
been imported last year, but it is not easy to 
say, whether such be caused by augmented 
home growths or ion in the woollen 
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here. The yield of beet sugar will be in 
excess of that of last year, but it has yet to 
be seen how the roots will keep in the 
trenches. 

Tne Sugar InpustTRY has two enemies 
in France; a bad root and an unfair taxa- 
tion. A society has been specially formed 
at Lille, to reconcile these two enemies, the 
farmer and the fabricant. The latter has 
been rather Draconian in his conditions, 
while the former expects all roots to be 
purchased at a uniformity of price, irrespec- 
tive of saccharine difference. No agricul- 
tural produce is sold independent of quality. 





The Turnip Crop—Its Value and Impor- 
tance. 


Messrs. Hditors American Farmer : 

Ndw that many of the planters in the 
dark tobacco regions of Virginia are quitting 
the cultivation of tobacco and substituting 
stock in its place, a very important practical 
question meets them in the start, and that is, 
how shall we provide the necessary winter 
food for tke stock, and this question becomes 
more difficult of solution when it is remem- 
bered that this is not strictly speaking a 
grass country; for although many of the 
grasses flourish here under favorable con- 
ditions, yet owing to the frequent drougths 
to which this region is liable, grass cannot 
be made the only reliance. Fortunately, 
our climate and soil are well adapted to 
root crops, and these mitigs be resorted to, as 
a supplement to grass, and first and foremost 
amongst these isthe turnip. The Tursnip can 
be raised here in any required quantity, and, 
its cultivation involves but little cost and 
labor, and although it may not be. very rich 
in nutritive matter, it makes a most excellent 
winter feed for milch cows, beeves and sheep. 
They are easily Kept through the winter, 
and like cold souse, are always ready for use. 
They are particularly suited as feed for 


cows and beeves, furnishing as they 


Fdo a most timely substitute for the green 


food of the pasture, and when combined 
with corn-meal, the¥ cause & copious flow of 
milk, rich in the butter making element. 
Combined with corn-meal, nothing is better 
for fattening beeves. In feeding‘them to 
milch cows and beeves however, there is one 
precaution that must be always strictly ob- 
served, and that is to have them well cut up: 
Otherwise there is always danger of the 
animals being choked. But this can be very 
easily and very quickly done ¢ither’ with 
@ spade or a chopping axe after they have 
been ‘put into a trough. Particular pains 
should be taken to chop up the smaller 
turnips, as there is more danger of their 
choking the animal than the larger ones. 
In feeding meal with the turfip nothing is 
necessary but to sprinkle it on the turnips 
after they have been well cut up. A sprink- 
ling of salt occasionally will be necessary. 


A dark gray soil is best adapted to the tur- 
nip. They do not thrive in a heavy clay 
soil. Nor do they require a very rich one. 
On a soil made rich with pratescent manure 
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fertilizers act finelyupon tutnips, and are 
preferable to manures. The turnip being a 
potash plant, a fertilizer containing a high 
per cent. of potash and phosphoric acid 
should be applied. Little or no nitrogen or 
ammonia is required for the turhip. An 
application of from 200 to 400 pounds per 
acre according with the quality of the soil 
will be sufficient. In making choice of the 
land for your turnip crop, select a dark gray 
soil of moderate fertility, and it would be best 
to break it up in the spring before there is a 
growth of grass or weeds. Just before the 
time of seeding, it should be re-fallowed, 
then harrowed and cross-harrowed and 
otherwise treated, until the soil is perfectly 
pulverized. The best time to seed turnips is 
about the first of August or the last of July. 


The soil being duly prepared and the fertil- 
izer_ applied, the sowing of the seed com- 
mences, and this is the most difficult thing 
in the cultivation of the turnip, the main 
difficulty being to get a stand of the proper 
thickness. The almost universal error is to 
sow too thick, and entire failures are often 
due to this cause. It isa difficult matter to 
fix upon any general plan of seeding, either 
to the quantity of seed or the manner of 
getting them in. Agricultural writers re- 
commend two pounds of seed per acre, but 
this writer believes that when the soil has 
been put in thorough tilth, and there is suffi- 
cient moisture in the soil, one pound is 
sufficient for an acre. In order to grow 
large turnips the plants should stand from 
6 to 8 inches apart, or what I am inclined to 
think better still, from 8 to 10 inches. The 
old-time custom was a spoonful to the 100 
square yards, but that is too much. gn a 
conversation with an old experienced turnip. 
grower, he jokingly remarked that his. plan 
was to measure out a tablespoonful, then 
contrive to fall dewn and spill one half and 
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the remaining half would be about right. 
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As to the manner of putting in the seed 
there is considerable diversity of opinion 
and practice, Some sow the seed and har- 
row them in. Some drag them in witha 
brush. Some plow them in with a colter or 
the wing colter, whilst others plow them in 
with a one-horse turning plow. The vaiue 
and adaptation of these different practices 
depend very much upon the seasons an | the 
condition of the soil.: When the scil isin 
proper condition to receive the see! with 
sufficient amount: of moisture in it, the com- 








should be run over the land. several times, 
always running in the same direction, for in 
this way the seed are put in deeper and bet- 
ter than when cross-harrowed. But if the 
seeding has to be done during a dry spell, 
then it will be best to put the seed in deeper, 
using the wing colter, and even the turning 
plow when it is very dry, provided the soil 
is a light one and thoroughly prepared. I 
have never seen the turning plow used .for 
this purpose myself, but I know a genitle- 
man, Judge Farrar, of the county of Amelia, 
who put im his seed in this way during the 
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mon harrow does very well, but the harrow 3 


In putting up turnips for winter feeding, 
there is no better mode than that of the old- 
fashioned kiln. The tops should be cut off 
before they are put in the kiln, and not more 
than 12 or 15 bushels put in each. . It is best 
to have small kilns, as they keep better, and 
when opened for use the turnips can be 
readily transferred to the cellar to avoid 
freezing. One of the best practical farmers 
here, and one who has had much experience 
in the cultivation of the turnip, prefers. put- 
ting them up in long continuous kilns run- 
ning southeast and northwest. When needed 
for use he opens the southeast end and works 
on to the other end. 

Another important operation in this con- 
nection is, as to the proper time for taking 
up the turnips for kilning. Most persons 
take them up too soon. When this is done 
early in the fall they are much more apt to 
rot. Ordinarily the best time is about the 
20th of November, or after they have under- 
gone a freeze or two, for the freezing so fur 
from injuring them, seems to better prepare 
them for keeping well. 

In conclusion allow me to urge all who 
are turning their attention to stock, to culti- 
vate large crops of turnips. Instead of 
having the small “patch” for table use as 
heretofore put in whole acres so as to have 
an abundant supply of them, for they are 
exceedingly valuable for winter feeding. 


Wx. Hotman, 
Cumberland County, Va. 
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A WRITER says that he has never fai'ed fv 
cure garget by the use of beans. He fecds 
one pint of bean meal, mixed with other 
meal, for four successive days, and has found 
that quantity sufficient to cure the worst 
cases. He thinks if cows were fed with 
bean meal several times a year they would 
never be troubled with garget. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





ricultural Situation—Oysters and 
the Farming Interests. 


Messrs. Editors American Farrer: 

I am gratified to learn that Dr. Pollard and 
his friends have expressed so favorable an 
opinion of the wine.* During the recent holi- 
days I distributed many samples among wine 
drinkers, and they have received unqualified 
praise. The Jves is, in fact, the first red wine 
I ever made, with which I am myself entire- 
ly satisfied. It was obtained by blending a 
sweet wine with one rather tart; resulting 


in a happy mean, which, [ think, will please | peal 


the popular taste. Asa dinner wine I prefer 
it to the Norton’s Virginia, which is of dark- 
er color and more body, and is generally con- 
sidered the best of all American red wines. 

Such is its reputation that I have no diffi. 
culty in selling my stock of it, as soon as it 
is old enough for market. But it is too strong 
a wine for my drinking. The grape itself 
(Norton's) is not valuable for the table. All 
things considered, I think the Jves the most 
profitable grape for this locality, since it is 
not only a fine wine grape, but valuable for 
market—ripening early, and yet holding well 
to the vine till late in the fall. It yields large 
crops and never rots. There are many bet- 
ter table grapes and some better wine grapes, 
but none so profitable. 

The white wine (Zlvira) sent you, is cer- 
tainly a good wine, but as it is the first I 
have ever made from that grape, I do not 
know whether it is as good as it ought to be. 
If sold under a foreign label it would proba- 
bly be classed, by many drinkers, among the 
best of still white wines. “It has a singular- 
ly pleasant flavor, but is perhavs a trifle too 


my say about it in the columns of one of our 
county papers, which were courteously open- 
ed for its discussion, I will not now pursue 
the subject. It is so extreme in its provisions 
that it will not be generally respected or 
obeyed. Our people desire and will. have 
enough personal liberty to decide for them- 
selves what, when and where they shall drink, 
and most of them have no inclination to 
meddle with their neighbors’ affairs. The 
law was not ratified by a majority of the 
voters of our county, and hundreds who sup- 
ported it, acted from excitement and misap- 
prehension of its terms. The sober second 
thought will demand its modification or re- 


I beg to add that your paper continues to 
interest me more and more. It is always 
pleasant to meet old friends in its pages, and 
I hope it may obtain many new and instruc- 
tive contributors. The year just closed has 
been remarkable for agricultural progress 
and development. Among the notable events 
is the successful production of sugar from 
sorghum at a large establishment in Illinois. 
Although the season was not favorable for 
the early and full ripening of the canes, the 
result of the year’s business is said to have 
been very profitable. 

There are probably no better farmers in 
the world at this time than in the United 
States. But yet there is something wrong 
with us; for our labors, though rewarded 
with large productions, are not as profitable 
as they should be. Why are our receipts not 
larger, and why are our bills payable smaller? 
As Senator Vance said in his address at your 
Baltimore County Fair “ The agriculturist 
must look beyond his fields if he would hold his 
own.” And Mr. Holman, in his communica- 
tion published in your journal of November 





swect, Its beautiful color ofien attracts to it 
the lips of those who are averse to win 
drinking, but who wont to know just how 





i acai ted to state that these wines were | gs 
grown in 1881, which was 6 very favorable | 
season for the grapes. Last sumer was too | 
wet and the vintage was inferior. Fortu- 
nately there was a very good demand for the 
fruit and I made comparatively but little 
wine. The market for grapes was unusually 
firm and well sustained, notwithstanding the 
heavy peach crop. The public health will 
certainly be promoted by this increasing de- 
mand for grapes as a summer food. And it 
stems to me the cause of temperance would 
be advanced by encouraging the use of pure 
native wines, since “ prohibition,” as now de- 
manded, is practically impossible. A friend, 
to whom I recently sent a few bottles of 
wine, writes to me as follows: “ There is so 
much trash liquor and Borgia wine in the 
market, that I am not surprised at the recent 
victories of the prohibitionists; but there is 
great need of pure wine in this country, and 
I consider it very unfortunate that our legis- 
lators, in framing laws on this subject, should 
not be able or willing to discriminate be- 
tween the beet juice clarets now imported 
and such pure wines as yours, etc.” 

Of course you are aware that the Local 
Option law, so called, has been adopted in 
Anne Arundel, and after the ist of April it 
will be unlawful to sell even wine or cider in 
this county. Thus is my labor of thirty 
years rewarded! Finis coronant opus/ It 
is hinted that a campaign will soon be opened 
against tebacco. If Virgil had lived in this 
age, he would never have written the beau- 
tiful verses from which your journal has so 
aptly taken a line for its motto, viz : “ 0 fortu- 
natos nimium sua si bona norint agricolas.” 
Instead of being exempt from enemies, the 
unfortunate husbandman of the present day 
is literally overwhelmed by them. But asthe 
thing is now a law, and I have already had 


ae 


* This in refererce to a remark of Dr. Pollard, 
dent's wines. 





who had tried somoat que ~ 
He reported that “a friend w called to see 
me recently, assured this wine was worthy 


of French celiars.”— 


ist, reveals some of these difficulties. I wish 


| that every farmer in the land would read and 
"| ponder the views expressed in those papers. 


Iagree with Mr. H. as to the Grange or- 
nization, and in believing that the ex- 
cluded political topics constitute the chief 
subjects requiring co-operative action. Men 
of all other trades ana professions combine 
for the protection of their interests, but it is 
difficult to get farmers to unite even on a 
dog law. How impossible then to rally them 
under one flag in the great battle for tariff 
and revenue reform, now impending. It is 
true, there is a tendency just now to greater 
independence of thought and action in po- 
litical affairs. Machines have been smashed 
and bosses have been unhorsed, and men of 
opposite parties are more disposed to reason 
together. But we know not how long the 
popular mind may be allowed to remain in 
this happy and hopeful temper. Opposed to 
our cause (which is the cause of the masses) 
there is almost countless wealth, and a very 
influential portion of the press of the coun- 
try, so that the agriculturist must indeed 
open his eyes and “look beyond his fields if 
he would hold his own.” He must, if need 
be, leave his plow standing in the furrow 
and attend primary meetings and see that 
the men who are to represent him in the 
manazement of public affairs are real farm- 
ers—stalwarts, and not the half-breeds who 
sow and reap in the cities, and whose inter- 
est in raral life consists in raising a few po- 
tatoes or chickens. These counterfeits, about 
election times, scatter hay seed in their hair 
and attempt to talk agriculture, and by their 
actions have, I fear, brought the genuine 
farmers into disrepute, since no one now 
thinks of looking among them for men quaili- 
fied to fill the high places in the State. 
lam writing more than [ intended, but the 
snow is deep around us, no outside work can 
be done, and soI let my pen runon. You will 
be pleased to learn that the farmers of this 
section now seem to be better satisfied with 
the situation than at any time since the war. 
The fruit and truck crops have generally 
been good, and for the most part have brought 
fair prices. From present indications the 








sweet potato is likely to become one of the 
leading products of this county. I can see 
no reason why this excellent vegetable may 
not be exported. If introduced in good form 
to the markets of Europe, the demand for it 
would soon equal that for American apples. | of 

Our corn crop was above the a 
Most of mine, I regret to say, is yet in in the 
shock, This may not speak well for me as a 
farmer, but in this vicinity it is now impossi- 
ble to keep or to obtain farm hands after the 
opening of the oyster season. The corn was 
late and not in condition to gather before the 
laborers abandoned the fields for the oyster 
houses. I did succeed in having a few hun- 
@ted bushels husked by women in the mild 
days of November, but the bulk of the crop 
is yet in the field, and to-day the shocks are 
black with crows—working havoc with bill 
and claw. 

A word in conclusion about this oyster in- 
terest, for which there is more said and done 
every day by the papers and politicians than 
for the whole farming and tax-paying people 
of the State. An expensive navy is provided 
for its protection, and which will soon be 
strengthened by the addition of two steam 
cruisers. I have not seen a report of the 
Comptroller, but unless we are deriving a 
revenue from the oyster beds in the Chesa- 
peake, why continue this expensive ma- 





chinery for their preservation? It seems to 
me that the sooner the bottom of the bay is 
scraped and raked bare of oysters the better 
it will be for the thousands of poor land 
owners who are riparian proprietors, and 
who could then profitably utilize their pro- 
perty for oyster planting. The people who 
live on or near our extensive shore lines 
know that oysters will never become perma- 
nently scarce in waters so favorable for their 
production as ours. Every acre we own un- 
der the water can be made to yield hundreds 
of bushels annually. But they will not be 
Sige cena | cultivated while they can be 

so cheaply obtained in the public waters of¥ 
the bay. 

And now I will say good-bye to you. I 
began with wine and have finished with oys- 
ters,—both good things—though it is gener- 
ally better to discuss them in the reverse 
order. Very truly yours, tl. a. 

Anne Arundel County, Md., Jan. 1883. 


What Tobacco to Plant. 





An old and successful Virginia planter, 
who has given much thought and study to 
the tobacco question in all its phases, writes 
the following to the Lynchburg News: 

There is a lesson to be learned, if our Vir- 
ginia planters will heed and apply its teach- 
ing. The increased production of Burley 
tobacco has brought down prices, while di- 
minished production of dark export tobacco 
operates to advance “old styles.” So that 
we now see the latter advancing, while the 
former is retrograding in price. There will 
be less experimenting with the Burley in 
Virginia this year. First, because it has been 
pretty well demonstrated that first-class 
white stock cannot be produced, except on 
rich, dark limestone soil—such as we haven’t 
got—and in the next place, we’va learned 
that “mongrel styles” of Burley don’t pay. 

We will do well to take this “cue to our 
true interests,” and plant some of the old 
types on suitable soil, thoroughly prepared, 
liberally fertilized, well cultivated, and pro- 
perly cured and housed; for then the pro- 
duct will scarcely fail to remunerate us hand- 
somely. Experience teaches that it is im- 
portant that we plant a variety similar to 
the dark, rich, waxy grades, on soil adapted 
thereto, prime high and top low—not ex- 
ceeding nine leaves—and then we may count 
on a crop of good “ Old Virginia Shipping,” 
that we will be proud to exhibit, and prouder 
still when the account of sales is rendered. 

A bright day. has dawned upon the old 





types, for the _ exceeds the supply, 
; 





and When this is true of any commodity 


prices always advance. But it were well to 
remember that the demand is exacting as to 
quality, and only for strictly good types are 
Be prices paid. Nondescript and mongrels 

sort are at a heavy discount because 
of over-supply, for production in these types 
has never yet overtaken the demand. Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina produce the best 
of these types, and we can profitably extend 
productions thereof on thousands of unoc- 
cupied acres of gray soil. 

The outlook for all good stock likely to be 
produced during the year 1883 in Virginia 
and North Carolina is such as to give great 
encouragement to the tobacco planters in 
these States. The “tide in our affairs” has 
come ; let us be prepared to take it at “‘ the 
flood.” Meantime, by making our farms self- 
sustaining—raising our domestic supplies— 
and then planting smal crops of tobacco 
and tending them well, we may make the to- 
bacco crop what it ought to be, and without 
which it can scarcely ever be, a sure money 
crop. 

There’s money, aye big money, in growing 
good tobacco of the types wanted, and don’t 
you forget it! 


Seed Corn. 


Now, while seed-time is far distant, far- 
mers should examine their seed-corn. 

Last season was cold and late, and much 
corn that was planted failed to germinate 
by reason of the cold, damp soil, while that 
which managed to start grew but slowly and 
sickly, and was long in maturing, so that 
when cold weather came on all was more or 
less soft, and the autumn being cool it hard- 
ened but slowly. 

Much was entirely ruined for seed by the 
early frosts, and nearly all has since had its 
vitality destroyed by the cold snap in early 





December which froze the but partly dried. 


germs. 
Those farmers who, early in the fall, fear- 


ing that there would be but little corn suit-! 


able for seed, gathered their seed-ears from 
fields uninjured by the frosts and hung them 
in airy drying places, may be pretty certain 
that they will experience no inconvenience 
from their seed not germinating; but still it 
may be best to test its vitality, and for doing 
so there is no time like the present. 

A good method is to select a hundred 
kernels indiscriminately from your seed-ears 
and place them between two woolen cloths, 
which must be kept damp and in a place of 
70 degrees, Fahrenheit, or in the ordinary 
temperature of a living room in winter; or 
the kernels may be placed in a glass bottle 
and covered with water, and hung in the 
window or near the fire; or if convenient 
place the kernels in a shallow box of earth. 

In a few days, if the seeds are good, the 
sprouts will begin bursting their integu- 
ments, and then the germinated kernels can 
be counted and the per cent. that will de- 
velop is readily ascertained, and plans made 
accordingly. It is surprising what a small 
number of kernels have vitality the present 
season. 

The majority of farmers select their seed- 
ears fwhen husking, as in this manner they 
obtain the best and most productive ears ; 
but this year such farmers have performed a 
losing labor. 

Those farmers who examined their corn 
during the time that the mercury fell so low 
in December, noticed it looked dark, as 
though it had been cooked, and on breaking 
the covering found the sprouts frozen. 
Complaints of this nature come from all 
parts of the country. 

Such corn, of course, will never germinate, 
and it will be necessary to obtain old corn 
for seed or produce no corn. There is but 
litile old corn in the country, and if any can 
be found every farmer should obtain enough 
of it for seed. Probably a good price will 
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be asked for it, but it is better to pay a good 
price for good seed, than a poor price fer 
poor seed. 

New corn is bringing a low price at pre- 
sent, as much of it is souring in the cribs 
and dealers are loth to take it, but probably 
before another summer it will touch a high 
price. Old corn is sound and reliable, and 
prices paid for it seem fancy, though not in 
reality so, as it is much superior to the new. 

Farmers’ time and labor ‘are not pressing 
us at present,and we can better afford to 
give a little attention to our seed now, and 
be sure of a good crop, than to labor all the 
spring and find our seed refusing to start, 
and be obliged to hunt up some old corn, if 
any can be had, and plant all our fields over 
again right in the busiest season.—Cor. 
Prairie Farmer. 





The Farmers’ Convention of Montgomery 
County, M 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
farmers of Montgomery, met at the Lyceum 
Hall, at Sandy Spring, on January 16th. 
The increasing appreciation of these gather- 
ings was manifested by the large number of 
practical and intelligent men that crowded 
the building and by interest in the various 
subjects brought before the convention. The 
officers were Henry C. Hallowell, President ; 
Chas. Abert, Wm. W. Moore, Geo. Bonifant, 
Richard Waters, Vice-Presidents; and Chas. 
F. Kirk and Allan Farquhar, Secretaries. 

The President spoke of the benefit derived 
from these assemblages of people engaged 
in kindred pursuits by the interchange of 
ideas and the exchange of experiences. He 
gave instances of the interest which science 
is taking in the pursuit and advancement of 
agriculture. He stated that in England Sir 
J. B. Lawes, with Dr. Gilbert, has been ex- 
perimenting for forty years on fertilizers, 
~{ crops, stock, etc., and in order that the good 
may not stop with his death, has set apart 
from his private fortune half a million for 
the continuance of the investigation. Mr. 
H. particularly called attention to a matter 
which is awakening interest in Maryland, as 
elsewhere in the United States. That is the 
imperative need of taking care of forests. 
To the destruction of the trees in the old 
world he attributed the dsastrious floods 
which have spread ruin and distress over so 
large a part of territory in Italy, Austria, 
France and Germany. While the forests re- 
main the loose loam sometimes two feet 
deep holds the rainfall until it may be slowly 
carried off by the streams. When the land 
has been stripped of the trees the rainfall is 
carried off directly, and torrents, destruction 
and distress follow in the train. There are 
alternations of floods and drouths. 

Surzr.—Asa M. Stabler, of the commit- 
tee on obtaining a Jaw to protect sheep from 
dogs, reported that the committee had been 
unable to have the law passed by the Legis- 
lature. He thought the farmers were losing 
large sums of money annually by the non- 
protection of sheep. Wm. H. Farquhar 
thought it might be effective to write a letter 
to candidates for the Legislature just before 
election to ascertain their views on this sub- 
ject. “Hog thistle,” which is a standing 
joke in the convention, as well as a standing 
nuisance in the fields, came up for discussion. 
As usual, there were a number of interest- 
ing and humorous experiences recited con- 
cerning the plant. It appears that the best 
known remedy for hog thistle is to cut it 
frequently, keep cutting until it disappears. 
Allen Bowie Davis also submitted a letter on 
the same subject, advising the use of a few 
drops of oil of vitroil on the roots. 

ENSILAGE, BTC.—The next question was the 
most interesting one. of ensilage, on which 
there appeared to be but one opinion from 
thos who had tried the plan. R. F. Roberts, 
of Fairfax, Va., who had been using ensilage 
three years, said he had put away three hun- 





dred tons last year, was feeding from fifty to 


sixty cows, and could pronounce it a decided 
success, but thought corn waa better than 
rye to put in the silo. He had heard no com- 
plaint on account of flavor, and thought it a 
decided advantage to dry feed. Philip T. 
Stabler, George L. Stabler, Charles Stabler, 
Llewellyn Massey and others endorsed it 
very highly, and Edward P. Thomas pre- 
sented a special report in which it was stated 
that five new silos had been built in the 
county during the past year. 

Samuel Hopkins thought flaxseed meal 
was excellent for fattening cattle in winter, 
and Robert F. Roberts, who had feed cotton-, 
seed meal for two years, but never separate- 
ly, thought it kept cattle in condition, and 
improved both the quality and quantity of 
milk. 

Barbed wie, in the experience of Charles 
F. Kirk, Wm. W. Moore and others, is the 
cheapest and best material for fencing. 


On the question of whether self-binders 
had “proved @ success there was no voice in 
the negative, and they were, therefore, pro- 
nounced satisfactory. Col. Dorsey and others 
spoke most favorably of binders in general. 


John Smith, of the committee on Use of 
Ground Limestone, reported that he had tried 
some of the stone, but had failed to find any 
results from its use. 

A report was presented by Mr. Allan Far- 
quhar on the weighing of hay in Washing- 
ton, and Messrs Benjamin H. Miller, Allan 
Farquhar and Colonel Dorsey were appoint- 
ed a committee to look into the matter and 
report at the next convention. 

Abstracts of the minutes of the Farmers’ 
Clubs were real. Wm. H. Farquhar gave 
the summary for the Senior Club as follows: 

“Tt is just ten years since this convention 
was organized. Ten years produce great 
changes, and in scarcely anything more than 
in farms, farmers «nd farming. We used to be 
considered the slowest of the slow, but how 
is it now? In narrating the proceedings of 
our venerable club I ought to be able to tell 
you of sométhing you did not know before; 
but of that you must be the judge. In pro- 
fiting by the lessons we received in listening 
to others much depends on the spirit of the 
listener. Let there be no prejudice from the 
very mistaken notion held by some, that ad- 
vancing years produce decline in judgment. 

“ The first sentence that struck me in look- 
ing over the proceedings of our club during 
the past year, is in these words: The num- 
ber visited have good taste, most excellent 
judgment and great energy; to these are 
united close personal attention to everything. 
It is worth while to notice these qualities; is 
anything more needed to make a first-class 
farmer? The use of barbed-wire fencing 
gave rise to considerable discussion. In re- 
ply to the inquiry whether four or five wires 
are required, all say, five, though in voting 
that way several desired it to be understood 
that they did not approve of the fence at all. 
“ An inquiry as to the causes which render 
some beef tender, and other of like age and 
fatness tough, was a puzzle Gat failed in get- 
ting an answer. 

“A plan was suggested to get an ice pond 
by digging a pond 24 yards square and 18 
iuches deep, and supplying it with water 
from a well, by a pump and wind mill. 

“Some members looked with interest at a 
slop barrel sunk in the ground till the top 
was level with the surface, thus being se- 
cured from freezing. 

“ Rye is being more frequently mentioned 
as a crop, principally for soiling. 

“Our farmers (particularly the younger 
ones) are making money faster than their 
fathers, principally by dairy-work, selling 
cream, etc. Hence ice has acquired new 
value, particularly with those who use the 
Cooley creamer. 

“The Jersey is still the favorite breed of 
the dairymen, but a strong drift toward the 
short horn is setting in. 
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“The army worm. visited a few farms-is |~ 


‘our neighborhood, but the demages lest year, 


were not serious. © 

“Gardens generally were abundant in 
vegetables excepting cabbage, from which 
came-a loss to many persons, more serious 
than from the army worm. - 
'“ Fish ponds have been made on some of 
Our farms, in which the carp have attained a 
large size. 


CROP SUMMARY OF SENIOR CLUB. 


Age. onan 


Wh at.. id” eeds 352 26 bus. 
pbeceiigse bavésvoecngeacees Mae 12% bris, 
CEE. echadi swan nsncecheneatenns 33 20 bus. 
HaGi...ik- sie teed Go Ueisates 422 . 1% tons, 
TE ae 106 bus. 


“ Eleven members pes 30,253 pounds of 
pork; three members report 69 pounds of 
wool; one member reports 50 tons of ensi- 
lage from three acres; one member reports 
1,150 gallons cream sold and 800 pounds of 
butter.” 

Arthur Stabler read the minutes of the 
Enterprise Club: 

The Enterprise Club has been in actual 
organization since the year 1865; we began 
with fifteen members and now number sev- 
enteen, We have never lost by death or 


Notwithstanding the fact that all but four 
of our members are able to view the home 


or homes of some of the others, they are, al- | Potatoes 


together, obliged to travel from 100 miles to 
250 miles in attending each meeting. 

We frequently notice that in disagreeable 
weather we have the largest attendance. 

While all of our members farm in the regu- 
lar way, they also carry en large dairies, deal 
extensively in live stock, manufacture large 
quantities of pure bone and other fertilizers, 
butcher hundreds of fat cattle, have exten- 
sive and fruitful peach orchards and raise 
large crops of potatoes. 

During the past year our crops have been 
remarkably good, and the acreage of wheat 
now growing larger than ever Yefore All 
of our members are permanently improving 
their farms by the free use of lime, phos- 
phates and barn-yard manure, 

The feeding of ensilage is no longer an 
experiment, haying been successfully prac- 
ticed for the third year. 

Barbed wire for fencing is growing in 
favor. ° 

Can you make a good veal of a calf raised 
by hand? Notif it is an Alderney. 

A pair of good old horses of 22 and 23 
years were at work at Oak Hill, in fine con- 
dition, hauling out lime. 

It was thought that locusts posts are from 
two and a half to five times more durable 
than white oak. 

It will pay a farmer better to spread wheat 
straw on his land than to sell it for twenty 
five cents per cwt. 

Barbed-wire fence costs $ cent per foot for 
each wire. 

July and August is the best time to cut 
timber for fence posts. 

At Highland we found a large force at 
work digging a crop of over 3,000 bushels of 
potatoes from eighteen acres. 

Rye straw or fodder roofs are thought to 
be best for ice houses. 

Sidsinllng eaebteaeadh te tein 
cf cows losing their calves. 

Thimble-skein wagens do very well for 
farm work, but the iron axle is better for 
hauling on the road. 


CROP SUMMARY OF ENTERPRISE CLUB. 


Acres, oo Acre. 

Wheat.... c.ccscccsecsece G52 26 9-10 bus. 
GON is 06 seccckce dncesécose “GUN 8% bris. 
Date ven cvs cece condecvens: 29% bus. 
Hay ...ccccccccscvccsccvece 590 1% tons. 
ow: €6 coes eebsocdsee oe by 

Sacer cderceceessesee sons bus, 
hee aaa eeee tees Bis wo. ex ibe 


One member sold 200 fine pigs; fifteen 
members fattened and sold 124 cattle at an 
average of $48.62} per head ; three members 
report sales of dairy products from 54 cows, 
amounting to $4,605. 


Robert H. Miller for the Mont- 
gomery Club. The minutes of our meetings 
show that: _ 

An old orchard had been very much in- 
jured by 

Forty inchés is found to be about the right 
height for a barbed-wire fence. 

A gallon of milk is worth from 8 to 4 cts. 
to feed to hogs. 

Yellow corn is thought to yield better than 
white in a series of 

Mammoth, Pearl and Peerless potatoes 
were recommended for late planting. 

The proper place to plant plum and dam- 
son trees is the poultry yard, as the chickens 
will destroy the curculio. 

A remarkably thrifty young apple was 
planted in poor ground, which was improved 
as the tree grew. 

In one of our walks our attention was 
called to a narrow strip of dark green clover 
in adjoining field, where lime had been 
spread, 

Ground limestone is reported upon favora- 
bly so far. 

Five of our members have self-binders. 


CRCP SUMMARY OF MONTGOMERY CLUB. 


Average 
Acres. per Acre. 
WOR 005 ccccccccccccces 552 26 7-19 bus. 
COPN.... see deoe $0. Seeseice 363 8% bris, 
Oats .oc.ccce cases os 41 18% bus, 
Hay .. oe eeese 325 1 310 tus. 
esos ° 106 101 3-10 tons. 
BY Oo0cccccccc cess ccgsvoces 71 22 bus. 


Eleven members report raising 36,950 
pounds of pork; six members sold 96 fine 
pigs; four members report $578 profits on 
sheep; four members sold beef cattle to the 
amount of $1,897; one member sold 2055 
gallons of cream and 2055 gallons of milk 
and 1000 pounds of butter; one member re- 
ports selling $1,575 worth of cream; six 
members report 14,011 pounds of butter 
made. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

1. Will it pay farmers to erect windmills ? 
Yes. 

2. Is the Percheron horse suited to our 
use for this section? Yes. 

8: Will the sale of Chicago dressed beef 
affect the fattening of cattle in Montgomery? 
No. 

4. How shall surplus corn be used? Some 
advised buying more cattle or hogs, but a 
majority thought that for this one year it 
would be better to sell it. 

5. Will it pay to lime a second time with- 
in 6 or8 years? Yes. 

6. Can our farms be made permanently 
rich without the aid of barnyard manure? 
No. 

CHICAGO. DRESSED BEEF.—The question 
as to whethiér the Chicago beef now sold in 
Baltimore atid Washington would affect the 
raising of beef cattle in Montgomery county 
was unanimously answered in the negative, 
on the.ground that first class beef would 
always be in‘demand. Mr. Edward Gilpin, 
said he found the whole matter of competi- 
tion was in freight rates. When the Chicago 
beef was first introduced in Baltimore, ® ' 
car of dressed beef, holding thirty-five car- ' 
casses, was run through at the same rate as 
live-stock, $125 per car; but the railroad 
saw its mistake, and had now-advanced to 
$220 per car for dressed beef. Méesers. Asa 
M. Stabler, Mr. Aquer, of Prince George's 
county ; H.C. Hallowell, F. Pue and others 
spoke on the question, the latter being of 
the opinion it wasa question affecting the 
now too great profits of the butchers, rather 
than the stock raisers, of Montgomery 
county. Mr. Aquer stated that the first 
grade of beef shipped from the West went 
to foreign markets, the second grade came 
East on hoof, and the third grade dressed. 
It was claimed the dressed beef was Texas 
or Cherochee cattle, which locked nice, but 
‘was of inferior grade. 

At the noon recess a bountiful dinner, 

in was en- 
joyed by Sard: seamen of ten ine 
tendered the ladies’ Committee 





on Lunch by the convention. 
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_. Live Stoek., 
Winter Care 0 of Stock. 

ee January meeting of the Deer Creek 
Farmers’ Club was held at the residence of 
8. B. and Geo. E. Silver, when. the subject 
for discussion was the “Winter Care of 
Stock,” and wegive the report of our friends 
_of the digis: 

filas B. Silver said stock should be regu- 
larly fed and well taken care of, both asa 
matter of profit and pride. One. way is to 
stable them, feeding rough food. They should 
not. be too closely housed and should have 
ample room for exercise and. for rubbing 
themselves during the day, with free access 
to water. Aaother method is.to give them 
all the rough feed they will eat im, the:field. 
Shelter should, be provided for stormy 
weather. Sheep are wintered more easily 
than other stock. They should have shelter 
from storms, but not be kept in close quar- 
ters and have exercise and plenty of water 
every day. Horses should have grain with 
their hay. It gives them good coats and 
keeps them in good condition. 

Benjamin Silver, Jr., said he is wintering 
cattle on rough food, with a view of p.stur- 
ing them in the spring. He believed it to be 
a good plan to feed in the field. If cattle are 
kept up the stables should be open and well 
ventilated. Cattle can be checked in im- 
provement by being stabled too closely. If 
cattle are stall-fed they should be fed at regu- 
lar intervals three times a day, as much as 
they will eat.clean, It is not well to give 
horses much hay. Grain keeps their coats 
sleek, and good currying is equal to feed. 
Sheep and all other animals should have 
grain in winter, If they get behind in win- 
ter they lose too much time recovering in 
the spring. . 

John Moores said tbe first thing to do to- 
warn’s wintering stock is to put your fodder 
and hay up in nice order, Next to have a 
good cle: an place in which to feed, so that 
cattle will not waste it, and each one get its 
due share. He thought feeding in the field 
is better than in the barn yard, for the rea- 
son last named. It is important to begin 
feeding early in the morning, in order that 
the times of feeding may be more equally 
distributed during the day. You should be 
kind and gentle to stock. <A rough, noisy 
man is not fit to handle stock. A man should 
even be taught to walk around a bullock in 
the barn-yard, and not drive it out of his 
way. Feeding cattle in the field is a good 
way, especially in the early part of winter. 
You should also have a straw rick for them 
in thefield. Hogs should be kept warm and 
dry and should have shelter where they can 
house themselves. They will do better sleep- 
ing on the ground than on boards... Mr. 
Moores was in favor of feeding cows moder- 
ately every day, summer and winter. If 
cows are fed all the strong food they will eat 
they, will not give so much milk or make so 
much butter. A change of feed is desirable. 
The stables should be cleaned out in the 
morning, when stock is. turned out. The 
barn and feed rowm should be swept out 
every day and the litter given to out cattle, 
which will eat much of it. 

George E. Silver thought farmers should 
remember that it is easier to maintain flesh 
than to put it there. Horses and cattle kept 
in good condition during the winter immedi- 
ately begin to improve in the spring. Dif- 
ferent kinds of stock require different treat- 
ment.’ Young stock should be housed and 
grained and have plenty of nourishing food. 
Stock of mature age will do better with 
rougher treatment. Where cattle are not 
stall-fed and you have plenty of rough prov- 
ender, it is a good way to feed them in the 
field if the weather is not too rough. In the 
field they cannot interfere with each other 
and have plenty of fresh air and free access 
to water, which stall-fed catt'e are not al- 





jowed to have but once ortwice a day. They 
‘should be fed regularly early in the morning 
‘and in the middle of the day, so as to give 
them all the afternoon in ‘which to pick at 
théit food. It pays to feed grain to cattle 
through the winter, but if you cannot do this 
a little grain fed to them in the spring will 
be profitable. Sheep require looking after 
every day, especially in the lambing séason. 
They should be kept in a dry place and feed 
a great deal of fresh water in the winter time. 

R. Harris Archer said Mr. Moores had 
struck the secret when he said hay and fod- 
der should be saved in good condition, but 
he would add wheat straw, which he re- 
garded as an excellent feed, if cut a little 
green. He feeds chaff as ‘well as straw. 
Farmers waste a great deal of hay in feed- 
ing it to horses. ‘They should not have'too 
much hay. Stock can be kept too closely 
confined, especially if feeding a little meal, 
intending to turn them on grass in the 
spring. It takes more fodder if they are al- 
lowed to run out, at times, but a steer will 
eat more and look fuller than when kept up 
all ‘the time. Stock should not be stinted. 
Everything should be fed on corn, from 
chickens up. Fat stock will not eat as much 
as poor stock and it is more creditable to the 
farmer to have his stock looking well. One 
advantage of keeping cattle up all the time 
is that you get the manure where you want 
it. 

Mr. Lochary made an enquiry about the 
use of salt. Mr. Janney thought cattle should 
have rock salt at any time; it improves their 
appetite. Mr Archer and Mr. Benj. Silver, 
Jr., did not think salt absolutely necessary 
to cattle. 

Mr. Moores regarded it as very advantage- 
ous to cattle, and Mr. Rogers thought it 
should be placed where they could get it at 
will. 

R. John Rogers was of the opinion that 
stock can be wintered better in the stable- 
yard than anywhere else, but shelter must 
be provided for them, and racks where the 
fodder can be kept dry. Cattle will eat but 
little wet fodder. By feeding in the yard 
you also get the manure. If fed on grain 
they must be stabled. On small farms it is 
not always convenient to feed cattle in the 
field. Horses are’ generally fed more hay 
than is necessary, and are often injured 
thereby. Broken-winded horses may be im- 
proved by taking them off of hay and giving 
them fodder or straw. Besides, feeding so 
much hay is a waste. It is important to 
keep hogs warm and dry. They will winter 
better and take less feed. 

Johns H. Janney said the proper winter 
care of stock depended upon what a farmer 
was attempting to do. If you fatten in the 
stable, to sell early in the spring, you should 
feed one way; if you propose to fatten on 
grass another way will be most profitable. 
His experience is that it does not pay to feed 
cattle in stables through the winter to sell 
early in the spring. The same winter he 
tried this he wintered 30 head in the barn- 
yard and field, fattening them on grass. He 
gave them no corn, and the profit per head 
was greater. Cows to be profitable must be 
well fed and well housed. They should he 
fed and milked regularly, and should have 
some ensilage or roots cut up once a day 
and mixed with bran. It will increase the 
milk and keep the cows in health. Turnips 
are good for cows and sheep. Raising young 
stock isan important matter, Colts should 
be wintered warm, have some oats every 
day, and be allowed to exercise daily when 
the weather is suitable. Oats produce bone 
and muscle and are better for all horses than 
corn; the latter is too heating. Currying 
horses is equal to one-fourth the feed. We 
feed horses too much grain. Cut wheat 
straw, bran and warm water will give better 
results than the present ‘ 

Thomas Lochary believed in the first place, 
that'a man should sell off every animal that 





is not thrifty before winter commences, or 
knock ‘it in the head. If an animal won't 
thrive on grass it wiil be wintered at a loss. 
A farmer should pay attention to his stock 
himself or see to it. Raising young stock is 
only profitable when you can get them fit 
for market at an early age. Unless they are 
well wintered you cannot do that. 

Thomas A. Hays said horses are often fed 
too much hay. A change of feed is neces- 
sary forthem. It pays well to raise oats for 
horses. Many farmers regard oats as a non- 
paying crop. The reason is—they fertilize 
for wheat and corn and expect to raise oats 
without fertilizer. He always puts a little 
fertilizer on oats and it pays well. We 
ought to try and have roots for cows. In 
the morning feeds bran and meal, and at 
night mixed a feed of sugar beets or ruta 
bagas with the bran and meal. He found 
that the cream is twice as thick when feed- 
ing sugar beets as when feeding ruta bagas. 
Steers when fed grain should have salt 
twice a week. Cattle and hogs should have 
a little sulphur occasionally. Ground oats 
are good for young pigs. .Mr. Hays feeds 
one-fourth bran with meal, and gives with 
the feed one-half pound to a pound of cotton 
seed meal per day, with good results. Stock 
should haye plenty of water, and when not 
fed high should remain out all day. He ob- 
jected to feeding in the field, especially in 
mucky weather. He always cuts his fodder, 
and agreed with Mr. Moores as to the im- 
portance of saying crops in good condition. 
Mixes flaxseed meal and middlings for calves, 
but likes cotton seed meal better for fatten- 
ing. He lets his cattle out only when clean- 
ing the stables and they get water only once 
aday. Inthe morning feeds meal and fod- 
der; in the middle of the day a basket full 
of chaff and meal on it, and at night meal 
and fodder, Gives about three gallons of 
bran and meal a day, with cotton seed meal 
He cooks food for hogs, giving it a little 
warm, but did not believe it would pay to 
cook it for cattle. 

Edward P. Moores thought nothing pid 
better than proper care and feeding of stock. 
Cattle for grazing will do better in the field 
than in the yard, in moderate weather. Un- 
less ground is covered with snow there is 
always something in the field they can pick 
up, and they should also have a straw rick 
to go to. He did not regard cows as profit 
able stock, except for tenants and people 
who let them run on the commons. Horses 
for light work should have grain and a little 
hay, but horses worked in a team should 
have plenty of hay. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen, the President, was 
in favor of feeding cattle in the field. Ten 
head of cattle new on his place have never 
been in the barn yard but one day and are 
in as good condition as the cattle that are 
stabled and fed on meal. The field cattle 
get only fodder. . Young cattle should be 
housed, particularly the first winter. Keep- 
ing hogs warm and dry is fully one-half the 
feed. All animals are better with exercise 
Too much hay is an injury to horses and 
many farmers also feed too much grain. 

Adjourned to meet at Mr. Munnikhuysen’s, 
February 24th. Subject: Farming Imple- 
ments and Machinery. 





Cruelty to Animals. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Kindness that injures is as bad as cruelty. 
In a former paper I referred to two instances 
in the management of the horse that greatly 
injured that animal. 

1. Burning out that imaginary disease the 
lampas, which thus destroyed the power of 
grazing. 

2. Shoeing, and thereby maiming and 
crippling the poor animal. I gave the ex- 
perience ofga country physician who rode 
the same animal eight years, in his practice 


who would run his unshod horse at full 
speed on glossy ice, which not one dared 
to do with the shod horse. I give another 
testimonial. H.Cook, in the Farming World, 
says: 

“T used to have my horses shod, but often 
i¢ was a positive injury, when the snow 
would ball or cake up and the mud was 
deep. I often had lame horses. I have not 
had a horse shod for the last three years and 
have had no lame horses and have been on 
the roads when icy with no ether trouble. 
A horse is more sure footed without than 
with shoes. Such is my experience and I 
hope to hear from others.” 

A correspondent (anonymous) in The 
Farmer's Review criticises my paper by 
saying that the horse would injure and tear 
his feet, if not shod. He might do so at 
first, but if a rasp was freely used, there 
would be but little trouble. The feet of the 
horse would soon be toughened. 

When a boy and going barefoot, at first 
the feet were very tender, but in a few days 
were so tough as not to cause a thought. 

The feet of Selkirk when found on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, were so hardened 
by use that he could not get a shoe on. 

8. Another great cruelty is the paring away 
and removing the frog or heel of the horse’s 
foot. This tough elastic membrane is just 
as necessary for that animal as is the heel of 
the biped. Could we ever wae naturally 
without heels ? 

4. Blinds are most absurd and cruel; for 
by their use the sight of the horse is covered 
up. Look at “ the argumentum ad hominum” 
again. If a board was tied before our eyes 
it would be just dreadful, and our lives 
would be tormented and our usefulness 
greatly diminished. So of the horse. 

Will not thoughtful, kindly men and 
women set the fashion of treating the noble 
horse with real kindness ? 

G. F. Neepuam. 

Washington, D. C. 


Starting a Pure-Bred Herd or Flock. 


The cheapest and quickest way in which 
a farmer of limited means can secure a sup- 
ply of improved stock is to persistently use 
well-bred males on the best females of com- 
mon cross-bred stock he can afford to pur- 
chase. The cost of a herd or flock of the 
more popular breeds is so much that the 
average farmer cannot afford to purchase 
such. It is fortunate that high grades— 
animals of seven-eighths or more “ blood” — 
are often nearly or quite as good for all prac- 
tical purposes as those technically pure bred. 
This being true, there is little room for 
arguing that a farmer may not secure good 
stock. The use of well-bred males for a few 
years will give him good stock, if he use 
good judgment in selection and give bis 
stock good care. 

But a herd or flock of pure-bred animals 
may be built up much sooner than is usually 
thought, given only a very small foundation. 
Of course there is an element of uncertainty 
in all breeding. A mare,a cow, ewe, or sow 
may fail to breed, or may persistently pro- 
duce male offspring; but, with the average 
results, the progeny of even one female will 
soon become a large number. Surely, there 
is no good reason why a farmer may not 
have a herd of pure-bred hogs if he wish. 
Let him purchase a sow in pig now, and by 
the autumn of 1884 he may have as many 
young brood sows as most farmers care for. 
In five years the progeny of one ewe may 
become a good-sized flock. 

With larger animals the rate of increase 
is slower; but from a cow in calf, purchased 
this spring, there may readily grow a herd 
of twenty females, old and young, in ten 
years. A good brood mare, in like time, 
may be the ancestor of at least al! the horse 
stock needed on the average-sized farm. 








without shoeing, and also that of a hunter 





This is not “mere theory.” There are 
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scended from, two or three cows purchased 
not many years ago. Probably many read- 
ers will, recall cases where a brood-mare 
belonging to a neighboring farmer “ has 
made him as much money as all the rest of 
his farming,” to quote a saying we have 
frequently heard. 

To a young man ten or fifteen years seems 
a long time, and many of them neglect 
efforts to improve their stock because the 
process seems a slow one.. We are laboring 
to hasten the time when “ improved stock” 
shall be “common,” The number of farm- 
ers who see that it pays them to use nothing 
but well-bred males is rapidly increasing. 
A large percentage of this number can well 
afford, and would find it to their profit, to 
also purchase at least a few well-bred females. 

The successful fine stock breeders need 
not fear that such advice is calculated to 
destroy their business, There will always 
be room for choice in the best-bred stock. 
The skillful breeder will always find a de- 
mand for his superior animals; quite pro- 
bably a better rather than a worse demand 
on account of the enlarged number of farm- 
ers engaged in breeding “ pure-bred” stock. 
— Breeders’ Gazette. 


The Trotting Horse. 


Prof. Brewer, of Yale, who is the director 
of the Connecticut Experiment Station, is do- 
ing, according tothe New England Farmer, 
a work for the Connecticut farmers similar 
to that Prof. Agassiz did in Massachusetts. 
At a recent meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture he read a paper on the Trotting 
Horse. The Farmer says: 

“He has a wonderful power for looking 
back into the years and centuries which have 
passed, and seeing what most others would 
overlook. His account of the growth, or 
rather the “ evolution ” of the American trot- 
ting horse as we now have him, was the re- 
sult of a vast amount of research into old re- 
cords, old histories, and old newspapers, such 
as few men would have the taste, patience or 
ability for. He made our trotting horse, the 
horse that now carries our grain to the mill, 
our milk to the village, and our families to 
the church after his week of service at the 
plow or the mowing machine—a new creation, 
an animal born to meet certain wants which 
were never felt till within the past century, 
Our ancestors neither had him or wanted 
him. 

“The horse was not domesticated till long 
after the ox, the sheep, the goat and the dog 
had become companions of man, and a long 
time the services of the horse were chiefly 
confined to the carrying of packs, and to 
purposes of war. The proud Knight in the 
days of heraldry, would have cut a comical 
figure rushing along on the back of a trot- 
ting horse. Imagine too, a warrior of the 
earlier days, clad in his heavy and clumsy 
coat of armor, jingling along with the up- 
and-down gait of a modern trotter. The very 
idea is absurd. It was not till our roads were 
so improved that light spring carriages could 
be used for pleasure driving, that there was 
any place for the trotting horse, and this was 
not till the present century. : 

“The speaker did not claim that there is 
even now a trotting horse, but only that we 
are beginning to make such a breed. The 
trotter has his origin more direct from the 
blood of horses that were long owned by 
European and Asiatic people, among which 
prominently stand the thoroughbred, him- 
self descended from the Arabian, the Barb, 
the Turkish, and some add the Persian. 

“The horse is oné of the most plastic in 
his nature of any of our wonderful animals, 
adapting himself wonderfully to his sur- 
rounding, and to the uses to which he is put. 
Insize, he varies from a little more than a 
hundred pounds to more than a ton, fifteen of 
some of the ponies being required to equal in 
weight one of the larger draught horses. The 








now large herds of fine stock entirely de- 


-Jews were forbidden to ride. A single horse 





trotter is strictly an American creation. "The 
horse of Europe is still a war horse, and his 
breeding is carried on with this use in‘ view, 
though among the nobility he is also used 
for purposes of ceremony. But in either 
he is a riding horse. The riding horse must 
have a variety of gaits both for his own com- | 
fort, and to relieve his rider, but the trot, ex- 
cept it be the dog trot, is not one of ‘them. 
There is a sympathy between a horse and his 
rider which has been lost, or very much 
weakened by the adoption of the wheeled 
carriage ‘The Centaur was an imaginary 
creation, and yet it comes very near to rep- 
resenting the rea] oneness of the horse and 
rider. 

“ The Indians of Spanish America, Who for- 
merly captured the buffalo by the aid of dogs, 
were so changed by the adoption and domes- 
tication of the horse as to become the most 
difficult to subdue of any the white man has 
ever met. Fashion has had a great influence 
on the color and style of horses, Most of the 
European war horses have been white or 
grey. Numerous laws have been passed re- 
stricting the riding of horses to the favored 
few. In the 13th century, both Christians and 


team is now an unfashionable team, in Eng- 
land as well as in this country, to some ex- 
tent, especially for going to church. The 
coach. is the “ State” carriage in England, 
and heavier horses are demanded now than 
formerly. 


Improving ‘the FloékA Practical Illns 


: UY Mbbeland ha the Brevdér's Gazetis. 
gives the following : +194 


case,}. ‘Some five years since I had a neighbor 


‘who was, in: some respects, a-very worthy 
man and a good farmer; that is, he was as 
‘successful as any of his neighbors, was able 
to produce just'as good crops, kept:as:good 
a dairy and had just as high reputation for. 
being a good farmer as had any of his neigh-. 


‘bors. This farmer, hke ‘his neighbors, kept }: 


sheep, produced lambs for market, and sold 
what wool was not needed for family use. 


Lambs and~wool were the enly sources of } 


profit from the sheep kept'- the farm. On 
this farm of. eighty acres there were kept 
twenty ewes, and the clip.of washed wool 
rarely exceeded sixty pounds. The ewes 
being hardy and vigorous usually produced 
more than one lamb per ewe; but the ewes 
being small, rarely dressing more than sixty 
pounds per head, the lambs themselves were 
not of the mosé profitable sort. The lambs 
were not of a kind that were in market. 
early.- They rarely commanded a higher 
price: than $3 per head, and my neighbor 
was often obliged to keep his lambs until} 
the butchers wanted them before he could 
obtain a market for them. ; 
The profit from: this flock, in an average 
season, may be briefly estimated as follows, 
viz.: sixty pounds wool at 30 cents per 
pound amount to $18; twenty lambs worth 





“In agriculture, the horse has never, till 
within the present century, taken any but a 
menial position, oxen being the principal 
farm team. 

“ Probably few at the present day can fully 
realize how very modern are our light spring 
buggies. The first wagon of the kind built 
in Rockville, made its appearance in 1828. 
In 1806, there were but two carriages of any 
kind upon wheels, in Danbury, and the first 
coach appeared on the streets of New York, 
but little more than a century ago. 

The first demand for trotters seems to have 
sprung up in Connecticut, where horses, ad- 
vertised for sale in the newspapers sixty 
years ago, sometimes had it said of them 
that said horses “trot,” or “can trot.” A 
market for fast trotters was found among the 
wealthy planters in the West Indies, who, it 
seems, were acquiring a taste for this kind 
of sport. But the fast trotters of that period 
would hardly be reckoned as such at the 
present time. When the horse “ Yankee” 
made a mile in one second less than three 
minutes, he astonished the world, as well as 
the unlucky man who had bet heavily that 
no horse could do it. It was some years 
later that “‘ Topgallant” brought the record 
down to 2.40, and in 1848, Lady Suffolk low- 
ered it to 2.28. Thirteen years later, in 1856, 
Flora Temple dropped it to 2.24}, and in 
1859, to 2.19%. It then took seven years more 
to bring out a Dexter capable of reducing 
the fastest time record only 1% seconds, or to 
2.18, and one year more to reach 2.17}, then 
four years more to get off that quarter.of a 
second, which was done by Goldsmith Maid. 
Eight years more of breeding brought out 
Rarus, who reduced the timein 1878 to 2.13}. 
St. Julien, a year later, got off another half, 
second, and Maud §, has taken off a few 
more, reducing the time to 2 10 and a fraction, 

* Fifty ee ago, nobody could have been 
made to believe for a moment, that a horse 
could ever trot inside of three minutes, but 
now it is confidently expected that one will 

et make a mile in two minutes, for, said’ 

rof. Brewer, we have not yet established a 
breed of trotters, but are only beginning to 
form such a breed. The sports started the 

breed, but the community has built it ae A 
new want has been felt, and a new on 
sprung up, and breeders are endeavoring to 
meet that want. In 1843, there were Sut 
two horses in America that could trot a mile 
in 2.30, while in 1881, there were over twelve 
hundred who could do it. What our trotter 
is, the American has made him. In England, 
& man would not: know what a race’ meant 
without two or more horses to run for a prize. 
They have no records there. In this coun- 
wAcinain es not be satisfied to beat our 
8 horse, but haye been trying to 
beat old “ Father Time” himeelf. : 





$3 per head amount to $60; total amount, 
$78—being an average of $3.90 per ewe. I 
do not inquire into the cost of wintering or 
pasturing the flock, as that is beyond the 
scope of the present article. About this 
time, that is five -years-ago;I advised my 
friend to invest in.a Cotswold ram. With 
two years’ service of this ram he securéd 
twenty half-bred ewe lambs and disposed of 
all his old sheep. He has since then used 
another pure-bred Cotswold ram upon the 
get of the first ram. He has now a flock of 
twenty grade Cotswold ewes, and to show 
the value of the improvement I have de- 
scribed I will give the value of the sales of 
wool and lambs for 1882. By the use of 
well-bred Cotswold rams upon the original 
flock its wool-bearing capacity has been 
so improved that the twenty ewes averaged 
éight pounds of washed, saleable wool per 
head. At 80 cents per pound this woo! was 
worth $48.° The twenty ewes produced and 
reared twenty-four lambs; but for the illus- 
tration I will say that twenty lambs were 
sold at $4.50 per head, amounting to $90; 
total amount of cash received from the same 
number of lambs and fleeces sold from the 
improved flock as from the unimproved was 
$138, oran average of $6.90 perhead. Now 
this is not an extraordinary profit froma 
smal! flock of sheep, and has probably been 
exceeded many times, and, in fact, I have 
done better myself. I do not give my neigh- 
bor’s experience to illustrate the profit of 
keeping sheep, but rather to show the bene- 
fit to be derived from the use of well-bred: 
rams. There is one item of this trangaction 
that will also bear close inspection, and that: 
is the permanent improvement of the flock. 
from a butcher’s standpoint. The fat ani- 
mals of the unimproved flock were never 
brought to dress more than sixty pounds.’ 
Wethers of the improved flock have dressed 
185 pounds, and the lambs are fit for market 
at least two weeks, earlier than formerly. 
This adds much to the actual valueof the 
flock, and the means adopted to improve the 
flock were simple and easily accessible to 
any flock owner... There are many flocks. 
throughout the country that are like that of 
my friend—an investment of doubtful pro- 
fit. The actual casb.value of one of these 
flocks can be doubled by the use of a well- 
bred ram, These rams can be purchased 
from reliable, breeders for. from $20 to $30 
each, and are worth very much more than. 





the latter price for the service of twenty 


ewes in a’ single. season; and even if $50 is _ 
‘considered & high price for an improved ram, — 
‘farmers’ who invest in these rams can ex 
change with éach other and thus divide the 
cost of improving their flocks. If an invest- 
ment in a pure-bred ‘ram, fur the purpose of 
improving a flock of common sheep, is con- 
sidered of doubtfal character, one trial will 
settle the question at once and forever. 


Sheep During 1882. . 

The year 1882 has,on. the whole, proved 
& prosperous one for the keepers of sheep as 
well as for the general farmer. Shcep have 
been. generally healthy ; they yielded a fair 
clip, of ,good wool, and the increase was 
unusually large, with comparatively few 
losses from any cause. The season afforded 
abundant pasturage all through, and the fall 
feed was never better in nearly every section 
affected by frost. It is true that the price 
of wool, has not been what was hoped for 
and expected, and the same is true of the 
demand. Purchasers have not been as 
plenty or as anxious to buy as they have 
been in some seasons. But on a review of 
the year there is much to encourage and 
little to discourage those who keep sheep as 
steady business—as they raise grain and 
grass and other staple products in the pur- 
suit of their regular business of farming and 
stock growing. ; 

It. is perhaps unnecessary to. say anything 
to, the experienced breeder of the manurial 
value.of sheep, but men who are about. em- 
barking in the business, or who have con- 
ducted it with an eye mainly to the growth 
of wool and mutton, do not realize how 
much the sheep, benefits the farm as a fer- 
tilizer.of,the soil, and, an exterminator of 
the noxious: weeds and briars that vex and 
annoy the farmer who keeps no sheep 
Nat. Live-Stock Jour. 
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Veterinary. 

HorsE BLEEDING FROM THE Nose— 
Often occurs from various injuries to the 
mucous membrane of the nostrils, fruin hard 
pulling up hill, too light a collar, and from 
other causes especially if the animal be full 
of blood. In these cases the bleeding is 
from one nostril.and in drops accompanied 
by sneezing. If the bleeding comes from 
the lungs it will be bright red and frothy 
and there will be a cough: If from the 
stomach, it will be black, clotted, sour and 
accompanied by retching. 

Treatment: In simple ‘cases tie the head 
up as high as possible, blow strong alum 
water from a tube at each inspiration and if 
obstinate plug the nostrils with pledgets of 
tow. Give internally one scruple of acetate 
of lead to be followed in half an hour with 
another if necessary. Inject well up in the 
nostrils a weak solution of muriatic tincture 
of iron. 

If both nostrils are involved and the flow 
is continuous only one nostril ‘must be stop- 
ped at a time, unless tracheotomy is per- 
formed, since the horse cannot. breath 
through the mouth. 

“ABORTION IN SHEEP—Is very frequently 
caused by rough treatment by dogs, careless 
driving, hooking by cattle, bad fences; over- 
feeding in cold weather, and sudden changes 
of diet causing too free movements: of the 
bowels. Stewart says: “ It has been known 
to ‘occur in consequence of, or after: the 
heavy dressing of turnip or. mange! land 
‘with superphosphate, the crop having ‘been 
fed to: ewes ;” but this is probably in con- 
sequence of the greater succulence of the 
‘Toots so grown rather than to the direct 
action of the phosphate. The distension of 
the stomach with: cold, watery food, so 
greatly reduces the temperature of abdom- 
inal viscera, as to destroy the life of fotus, 
which is prematurely expelled... 

Treatment should be chiefly preventive. 
Follow abortion with Epsom salts, half 
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ounce; laudanum, one drachm. Thesecond 
day give of laudanum one drachm, powder- 
ed camphor xalf drachm, if needed. Dogs 
should be guarded against; breeding ewes 
should not de allowed to run with cattle; 
reck'ess driving and all disturbing causes 
avoided.— JU. 8. Vet. Journal. 
Soratches. 

Having seen inquiries in the papers for a 
remedy for this disease I thought I would 
give one which is an infallible cure, besides 
being so simple that any one can apply it. 
Was! the parts affected with a soft sponge 
and warm water until they are clean from 
sand or any other dirt that may have col- 
lected there, then take some hot (not red 
hot) wood ashes from the stove and throw 
them on the sore which being wet will cause 
them to stick. I think one application will 
be enough, unless the disease has become 
chronic, which shouli never be allowed 
while such a.simple remedy as this is within 
the reach of every one. 





JaMEs HUNTER. 





RentrRopvuction or Devons rnto Har- 
rorp County.—The Afgis says Mr. Harry 
Wilsen, of Bel Air, recently bought from 
Dillard & Graves, of Orange county, Va., a 
remarkably handsome registered Devon bull, 
which, though not two years old, weighs 
about 800 Ibs, “ Buckingham,” as he is called, 
was sired by Pamunkey (13687,) his dam 
tracing back to the celebrated Devon cow 
Nemophila (21397,) bred by C. S. Wain- 
wright, of Rhincheck, New York. Buck- 
ingham is the only pure-bred registered 
Devon bull in the county. It is Mr. Wil- 
so 1's intention to breed these beautiful and 
desirable cattle, which are believed by many 
to be unequalled as working oxen, while 
they are also valuable for beef and for milk- 
ing purposes. The last herd of Devons io 
the county was one belonging to the late E. 
Stenley Rogers, of the Recks of Deer Creek. 


Poultry Yard. 
Ber. 


I notice your correspondent from Mont- 
xomery county in your last issue, while he 
speaks quite encouraging'y on poultry mat- 
ters, admits a very bad record for his hens 
“ mostly Brown Leghorns,” which he says 
averaged less than 100 eggs each during the 
vear. If his fowls are pure Leghorns and 
that is the best they can dv there certainly 
is something wrong, for the common fowls 
o ight to do better than that, and Leghorns 
that will not average 200 eggs each year I 
should not consider worth keeping. In some 
i stances I have known the laying qualities 
of Leghorns to become quite inferior from 
continued in-breeding. Perhaps this may be 
the case with your correspondent’s fowls. 
New blood should be introduced at least 
once in three years. 

Another source of trouble which often 
leads one to think the egg laying qualities 
are inferior, is the hens get in the habit of 
ezg eating. This is a vice Leghorns are 
very apt to indalge in if they are too closely 
confined, as they are a breed of active and 
busy habits, fond of hunting tidbits of food 
for thomselves. In fact this is characteristic 
of ail egg producing breeds. 

In an article in this issue of the Farmer 
(* Poultry in Winter”) the writer a practical 
farmer gives the average of Polands he has 
kept which shows a better per cent. than 
the Brown Leghorns in question, and it is 
an admitted fact that the Leghorns will lay 
more eggs in a year than any other breed. 
Care however has as much to do with egg pro- 











Poultry in Winter. 

Farmers often complain that their poultry 
do not pay expenses in the winter time. 
From the way some farmers manage their 
poultry it is no wonder that they don’t pay. 
If you make your hens roost on trees they 
will render little return; this is not the fault 
of the hens, but their keepers. If farmers 
want eggs they must get a good breed, give 
them comfortable quarters and suitable food. 
Hens may be called egg-making machines, 
and they will turn out just as many eggs in 
winter as in summer if they have proper care 
and feed. Eggs are worth twice as much in 
winter as-in summer, so that it will pay to 
take good care of fowls. Some over-feed 
their poultry with corn, but they give no 
egg-shell material. Wheat is very good to 
start hens to lay. But to furnish the raw ma- 
terial for manufacturing egg-shells I have 
never found anything better than bones or 
oyster shells pounded fine. Farmers should 
give their hens mixed food, such as corn, 
oats, wheat, rye, buckwheat, etc. Thick sour 
milk, with wheat bran or boiled potatoes, fed 
warm, makes the very best of feed in the 
morning for laying hens in winter. I have 
kept a greater variety of breeds of poultry 
than any farmer in my neighborhood, and I 
have found out by long experience that the 
pure, white-crested, Black Polish fowls have 
more good points than any other breed. In 
the year 1877 I had 25 hens, and they laid 
4,575 eggs; in 1878 I had 25 head again; they 
laid 4,250. This year I had 15 hens, and they 
laid 2,625, or 175 eggs per hen. I also raised 
80 young ones out of 85. The largest part 
of their feed was hull-less oata—Cor WV. Y_ 
Sun. 


Close Competition. 

In looking over the scores of the winning 
birds at the late poultry show in this city we 
remarked the unusual strong competition in 
several of the leading classes. In the Light 
Brahma class on fowls the total scores on the 
winning pairs were: Ist, 184}; 2d, 183%; 3d, 
177%; 4th, 1763, whilst in same class on 
chicks even the 4th premium pair exhibited 
by W. M. Stirling, of Baltimore county 
scored 180} points. This indicates the un- 
usual excellence of the birds on exhibition, 
as generally 4th premium birds do not score 
over 165 to 170 points to the pair. A bird 
that even scores 90 poiats out of the 100 is 
the general average of those winning first 
premiums, The same wonderful excellence 
of stock was found in the game class, the 
highest scoring games counted 1864 points. 
Verily our Maryland breeders as exhibitors 
of fine stock are coming tothe front. If 
they would advertise properly there is no 
reason why their enterprise and fame should 
not be a source of profit, for intending pur- 
chasers would as soon patronize our Mary- 
land breeders as others, especially when they 
are certain they could not do better. B. 








About Nest Eggs. 


The farmer who resorts to stale or rotten 
eggs for use in the nests does himself more 
damage than may be supposed. One rotten 
egg in a basketful condemns the whole, and 
all the cxplanatiens possible wil! not con- 
vince buyers that the eggs are fresh after 
the discovery of a single bad one in the Jot. 
Again another injury is done in a direction 
unlooked for, which is the filth and disease 
generated by the breakage of rotten eggs in 
the nests. Lice make their appearance in a 
few hours after the nests become filthy, and 
the cost and labor required to get rid of the 
pest after it gets a hold is more than ten 
times the value of the eggs used for such 
purpose, or rather, as such eggs are of no 
use at all, we might say that an amount ex- 
pended in the purchase of a few glass eggs 
will not equal the expense neceseary for 





ridding the farm of lice. Rotten eggs bé: 


come rotten in the shell as well as inside, 
and break easily. ‘The breakage is always 
ata time when unexpected, and no time is 
devoted when busy elsewhere to cleaning. 
As vermin takes poseession the bens leave 
the nests and lay outside, and labor and 
time is then wasted in hunting for eggs. 
Hens also lay fewer eggs when the conditions 
are unfavorable, and if a farmer expects, 
by refusing to pay three or four cents for a 
glass egg, that he makes a saving, we can 
assure him that for every cent so saved he 
loses ten by the use of rotten nest eggs. No 
systematic farmer will indulge in the use of 
such a costly contrivance, and it is only 
those who keep poultry fur form’s sake that 
resort to rotten eggs. 

The injustice to dealers should be con- 
sidered also, for their customers consider 
themselves cheated when they find a bad 
egg, and rotten ones will get to market if 
they are keptin the nests. As the dealers 
are compelled to trust to the honesty of the 
farmers in such matters, should they not be 
careful to use every precaution against send- 
ing to market anything from their farms 
that is bad or liable to deceive the purchasers. 
—Farm and Garden. 





Eggs from Various Breeds. 


A writer in the Poultry Monthly gives a 
list of the average weight and number of 
the eggs layed by the several breeds of fowls. 
Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins, eggs 
seven te the pound, lay 130 per annum; 
Black, White and Buff Cochins, eight to the 
pound, lay 115 per annum ; Plymouth Rocks, 
eight to the pound, lay 150 per annum; 
Houdans, seven to the pound, lay 140 per 
annum; La Fieche, seven to the pound, lay 
130 per annum; Creve Coeurs, eight to the 
pound, lay 140 per annum; Black Spanish, 
seven to the pound, lay 150 per annum; 
Leghorns, eight to the pound, lay 160 per 
annum; Hamburgs, nine to the pound, lay 
150 per annum; Dominiques, nine to the 
pound, lay 155 per annum; Game, nine to 
the pound, lay 1380 per annum; Bantams, 
sixteen to the ro md, lay 140 per annum. 





Horticulture. 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden—February. 


In the southern portion of our own State, 
and Southward, pruning in the orchard can 
be performed during most of this month. 
We do not like to prune until bard freezing 
weather is over, as the wounds made by the 
removal of the limbs, when exposed soon 
after being made, to hard freezing weather, 
tends to produce more or less injury 
to the trees; such, at least,is the accepted 
belief amongst intelligent orchardists, and 
our own experience, extending over twenty 
odd years, warrants the advice to wait until 
the severest or greater part of winter is past. 

Don't prune too much ; far better too little, 
than too much. “Thinning out to Jet 
the sun and air in,” will, or we prefer to 
say, may do for northern climates, or the 
virgin soils of the West, but not for us. The 
head should be formed before the tree ar. 
rives at bearing age, and if done with aver- 
age good judgment, will need no “thinning 
out” afterwards, unless it should be that of 
“ water sprouts” sometimes thrown out along 
the main limbs; but these st.nuld be re- 
moved in the first part of Junc, to prevent 
their being replaced with others of the same 
kind, more vigorous than the first. But 
what shall we cutif we are not to “ thin out” 
the “lap”? Sometimes excessive weight of 
fruit will cause limbs to cross and chafe, some- 
times even break or split limbs down ; these 
should be neatly removed; and if large 
wounds are unavoidable they should be 
eovered with grafting wax, paint or some- 
thing to exclude air and wet, as soon as is 
practicable. 





With the peach tree, in ad@ition to the 


above, the dead wood which annually sp- 
pears in bearing trees, should be removed. 
Cut all the “black knots” off of plum trees 
and burn them. Cut out the old wood of 
currants and gooseberries, nicely and care- 
fully; fruit will be better and larger. Cut, 
tie in bundles, label correctly, and bury in 
the ground six or eight inches deep, grafts of 
such kinds as you wish to use when spring 
arrives. 

There are few places that have fruit trees 


for even family use of apple, pear, ch 
and plum, that Yo not have from one to half 


a dozen trees, of kinds that are unsuited to 
their situations, and are of no value; this is 
not hard to remedy. Collect grafts of such 
kinds as you know are desirable, graft a 
fourth or half of the tops of such trees, at a 
time; let them rest a year or so, then finish 
up the balance of the top. There is much 
in this to interest you, first you will have 
some anxiety to know how the grafts will 
“take;” next, it will interest you to see them 
grow, to be sure that they escape injury by 
the windstorms of summer; and, finally, to 
reap the fruits of your labor. 


THE NEWER FRUITS 


Among the newer winter apples that have 
come into bearing in our specimen orchard, 
we find the Cowan’s Seedling, Park, McNash 
and Ella Park, to fill the bill quite satisfac- 
torily. The Cowan’s Seedling is red, very 
prolific, not as large as the Winesap, but a 
much better keeper and of a great deal better 
quality. McNash is on the greening order, 
tree a beautiful grower; comes into bearing 
young, is quite prolific; fruit good size, ex- 
cellent keeper, and of first quality. Park is 
large, streaked with two shades of red, good 
keeper and good flavor. Ella Park very 
large, deep even red all over, fair quality, 
and keeps as long as you want it. The 
“Horn” apple disappointed us very much ; 
coming frem the extreme South as a keeping 
kind, we had our expectations up. It 
proves just about as valuable here as the 
Baldwin or Northern Spy. 

If only the “ Yates” was four times as 
large as it is! We have years ago eaten 
Spitzenburgs and Spys, that provoked the 
boyish wish that our throat was longer, so 
that we might eujoy to a longer extent their 
captivating excellence; yes, we well remem- 
ber it all, and cheerfully acknowledged them 
very kings in fruit of fiue flavor; but, we 
have lived to eat well ripened specimens of 
the little Yates, an older boy now by a score 
of years, still a little more of that exquisitely 
fine “Yates flavor” for our palate would 
make us none the less hepry. In brief, we 
regard the Yates the equi! of any apple in 
America in fruit of high, ¢ciicate flavor, but 
itis too small. Thus we might write out 
the merits and demerits of a score or more 
of others that we have tried and are still 
trying, but our space will not permit at this 
time. 

If one year’s fruiting of the “ Bassett’s 
American” plum gives us anything near a 
correct idea of its value, we will have a 
dozen trees to regraft in the near future. It 
is nearly a freestone, and that is the only 
thing about it that is in any way desirable; 
small, dull, ugly color—“a bluish, dirty, 
reddish color,” was the answer a boy gave 
us, when we gave him one and asked “ what 
color itis?” With pulp as rough as a “ nut- 
meg grater.” Such is our description of a 
fruit that came from amongst the educated 
tastes of New Jersey pomologists, with 
loudly heralded praises. We sincerely hope 
we may have cause to change it for the bet- 
ter (?) on further trial. 

Which is the best red raspberry? Ah! 
echo answers which? The “Superb” and 
the “ Hansell” have both been groomed and 
trained with greatest care by two of “ Jar- 
sey’s” most ambitious sons. They are both 
on the track, made popular By a lavish use 
of printer’s ink; the latter, owing to the 
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fally rushed in the start, and got the lead of 
its competition ; but it is claimed by the 
backers of “Superb,” that its best speed will 
only be developed on the “ Home Stretch,” 
where “ Hansell” will fail. “Popular favor” 
is the stake, and while by keeping a “sharp 
ear” you can occasionally hear the success 
of afew “ old fogies,” who don’t believe in 
60 much “thunder,” the race goes on and 
“ Jersey” stands at the head. To our readers 
we can only say, be patient, be calm, don’t 
bet much, because there are several “dark 
horses” in training for the raspberry race, 
and it will soon be proclaimed that neither 
of the above named are the best. 

Who says the “James Vick” strawberry 
fis the same as Captain Jack? For shame! ! 
Keep your tongue and hide your jealousy. 
Don’t be talking that kind of nonsense 
openly, and then secretly order five thousand 
plants of “James Vick.” They say he did 
it. Now who struck “ Billy Patterson.” ? 

Is the “Golden Pocklington” grape free 
from foxiness of flavor? “No!” says Chas. 
A. Green, of Rochester, New York, and the 
“ No,” is taken up and seconded by all who 
have eaten of it. “Nearly or quite as 
‘foxy’ as Concord” says a rattle brained 
fellow who can’t hide the truth.” “ Niagara” 
too is said to be somewhat tainted with the 
familiar fragrance of Reynard, but of this 
variety it is-useless to write now, or to use 
a slang phrase, “it is a little too previous.” 
For the “ Niagara” is “too utterly pure and 
precious,” to be soiled by the. hand (and 
money) of the vulgar public. There are a 
few other varieties, less “ Heavenly” than the 
latter, of which we may have something to 
say in the future. 





Notes on New Fruits. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I send you a few notes as to my experience 
in 1882, with some of the new frnits. 

Grapes, Moorr's Earty.—This, like its 
parent, has proved a perfect success; its 
extra large berries, handsome black color 
and bloom, combined with its earliness, 
makes it a first class market grape; it is, 
however, not so productive as its parent, the 
Concord. 


Wromrne Rep.—A red grape resembling 
Delaware, somewhat larger in bunch and 
earlier; it is very hardy, rots little and is of 
excellent flavor before over ripe, though 
rather foxy if left te hang too long; sells 
well. 

DucueEss.—A medium size white grape of 
first class qualit.’} rotted somewhat the past 
season. 

Lapy WasHIneTon and HiegnLanp.— 
These two grapes have borne in my vine- 
yard the past two years, but I am sorry to 
say they rotted so badly that I don’t think 
they will do in exposed situations but ought 
to be planted against houses and walls in 
sheltered situations ; they are certainly hand- 
some grapes of fine quality and ought to 
have a trial in every garden. 

Amongst the oldesr varieties the Brighton 
is a splendid grape for the table, its large 
size of bunch, handsome red color and first 
class flavor, with growth and healthfulness of 
vine, make it one of tle very best of table 
grapes; it likes a little better cultivation, 
however, than the Concord. The last three 
named varieties should have no summer 
pruning; the old leaves mildew and it is 
necessary to have healthy leaves to ripen 
the fruit. Noah is perhaps the largest, 
healthiest white grape out; it is a strong 
and healthy grower; bunches early, of 
handsome shape, a little late. Of the wine 
grapes, such as Elvira, Black Pearl and 
others I wili not speak now, as the temper- 
ance people are very likely to kill this branch 
of business, although I know some that 
don’t think “ Rhubarb wine” composed of 8 
lb. of sugar to the gallon thre rine 
to drink, 





Amongst the raspberries, the Cuthbert is a 
great improvement ; its large size, fine flavor 
and great productiveness makes it the very 
best for private use. For market it is rather 


late and will not, what the dealers call “hold | causing 


up” like the Brandywine, The Blackberry 
Bruants or Brunton’s Early of some cata-- 
logues, is now forced upon the public by 
agents at $3 per dozen. I have a row of 
these bearing for the last two years; it is 
a Dewberry, very early and of large size, 
but it gives such a few perfect berries that 
it will never pay to grow for the market. 

Pgars.—Brookwood or Brock worth Park, 
isa fine shaped pear of medium size, good 
flavor and great bearer, ripens about Septem- 
ber; will make a valuable market pear. ~* 

Piums. —Basset’s American. Two years of 
fruiting has convinced me that this is a very 
reliable plum ; it is a great and early bearer 
of small sized plums; ripens in September, 
good to eat fresh and very good for cooking. 

Cuerrrtes.—Luelling or Black Republican, 
a Seedling from Oregon has fruited with me 
alongside of a Black Tartarian; it is larger 
and later than the Tartarian and a very fine 
cherry. 

’ Watnuts.—Juglans Preparturien. This 
early fruiting Walnut is drawing a great 
deal of attention now in California, where 
large numbers are being planted. I imported 
these Walnuts ten years ago and planted 
them first in nursery rows for two years, 
from which they were planted then on the 
lawn of W. F. Frick, Esq.; they are about 
8 feet high now and have borne two crops, 
which would make it six years from plant- 
ing; the nuts are a little smaller, and as the 
tree is of a dwarfer habit than its parent, 
Juglans Regia, is suitable for smaller gar- 
dens. RHINELANDER. 

Baltimore County, Jan. 20, 1882. 





The Best Strawberry. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Myrtle Grange, No. 106, Anne Arundel 
county, had for discussion on last ‘meetiug 
the question “which is the best and most 
profitable strawberry te grow’ “for ‘mark 
As was expected the question drew out con- 
siderable interesting talk upon the different 
varieties now claiming popular notice. W. 
Hawkins spoke very highly of the Kentucky 
Late as a late market variety, claiming that 
it usually brings paying prices when other 
kinds are a drug upon the markets! - He 
finds it to be very productive, large, showy, 
and easily grown; also spoke highly of the 
Cumberland Triumph, but was not sure of 
its being a good shipping berry. The Stuart, 
which was the earliest variety of all, did not 
succeed with him and would not do upon 
old land, or such as had been planted in 
strawberries previously. Thought it a good 
plan to grow an early and late variety in 
order to prolong the season; wanted to 
know of a good early sort. 

F. Meushaw said he had tried nearly all 
the new and old varieties and had settled 
upon the following four as the best and most 
profitable kinds for general purposes, viz: 
Charles Downing, Sharpless, Kentucky Late, 
and a new variety christened Meushaw’s 
Favorite, strongly resembling the Crescent 
but greatly superior to it in size, etc. 
Thought it best not to have too many kinds; 
select three or four best adapted to your soil 
and needs and stick to them. Spoke highly 
of the Sharpless gs a large fancy market 
berry, bringing highest prices, and of ex- 
cellent flavor. 

B. F. Thomas agreed with Bro. Hawkins 
that it was well to have an early and late 
variety and suggested the Stuart as the best 
for early; it did well with him, was over 
before others were in their height, was a 
favorite with shippers, packers and buyers 
generally. Thought the manner of hand- 
ling the fruit had a great deal to do with the 
profit of any particular kind. Was strongly 
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in favor of the Wilson as astandard merket 


| berry ; was not in favor of mixing: 
kinds in same field on account of 7 


W. Shipley cbalianls vay Sebets: Aoi the 
was of the opinion that it had played 
out, would do nothing for him’; would .not 
grow upon light soil, and was liable to be 
killed by frosts on account of its habit of 
early blossoming; did not like the Wilson, 
as it, too, failed to do ‘well on_ his plaee. 
Thought the Charles Downing the best berry 
for general cultivation. 

James 8. Benson liked the Stuart; did. 
best of all with him, and being earliest was 
the most profitable; thought if the same 
cultivation and care was given it that some 
of newer sorts, with high sounding names 
had, it would give more satisfaction ge: nerally. 
Thought the cause of disfavor in which it is 
held by many was the slim chance given it 
among the grass and weeds which many 
seemed to think fit company for it. 

A. Rider was in favor of Meushaw’s 
Favorite, which was almost identical with 
the Crescent; it blossoms late, thereby es- 
caping late frosts, was uninjured in the bud 
when others by its side were kilied before 
blooming, and notwithstanding its lateness 
in blooming was the earliest (except Stuart) 
in ripening ; was favorably impressed with 
itasa market variety; is very productive, 
fine size, good flavor and vigorous. Thought 
the Sharpless valuable, but was tender and 
easily injured by frost; did not like the 
Downing; did not do well with him; liked 
the Cumberland Triumph which was large 
and excellent, but too soft to handle well, 
cap comes off in picking, etc. 

C. V. Anderson preferred the Downing 
to all others, was a showy berry, ships well, 
and bears full crop; thought the Bidwella 
very promising sort, was large, good color 


.| and excellent every way, besides being quite 


early. 

Joshua Osborne preferred the Wilson on 
account of its excellent shipping qualities, 
prolific habits and earliness ; could not grow 
the Stuart; would not have any one plant 
them upon his place as a gift; did not 
think much of the Sharpless; did not wish 
to have the season prolonged by raising late 
varieties; thought them generally unprofit- 
able; liked to get his crop off early at good 
prices so as to be ready for crojs in waiting ; 
the result of the experiences of the others 
proved what he already had in mind, that 
no particular variety was suited to every 
locality or soil, etc. Others among those 
present spoke favorably of the Cresceni 
Seedling as being easily grown, showy and 
the greatest bearer among the many varieties 
now before the public. 

Our Grange has found that subjects, like 
the foregoing introduced for general dis- 
cussion among its members tend to and new 
interest in the order, and proposed to discuss 
questions at each meeting relating to the 
business of trucking, fruit-growing, etc. 

R. 8. ©. 

Harmans, Anne Arundel Co., Ma. 





The Norfolk, Virginia, Hortioultural and 
Pomological Society 

held its sixteenth annual meeting on January 

18th. Mr. G. F. B. Leighton, who kas been 

President since its organization was re-elect- 

ed. In his annual address he said: 

“We find the past season has resulted 
more favorably in the market gardening 
interest than any since the introduction of 
that industry in Tidewater Virginia. That 
the demand for such an unusually large 
crop should meet such remunerative returns 
was a surprise to us, and rebuts the oft- 
repeated remark that the trucking business 
is overdone. 

On June 29th I addressed a note to the 
Cotton Exchange, suggesting that they 
assume the responsibility of collecting the 


vegetable and fruit statistics of out export 
t | productions. Their President, C. G. Elliott, 
1 ied, in acknowledging receipt aap 
strongly advocated the organization. .of 

a General Produce Exchange, in which I 
heartily concur. An exhibit of our surplus 
products would attract attention of many to 
the advantages of this interest, who are 


for a milder one. 

Last winter being of unusual mildness we 
have been visited with a multitude of twig 
girdlers (oncideres cingulatus). I have had 
all the several twigs of my pear trees col- 
lected and. burned, and I advise all that are 
cultivating pears to do the same, as cach 
twig is infested with eggs fora generous 
supply of the beetle the coming season} 
The persimmon and hickory being equally 
attacked with the pear, the twig of those 
should be burned. 

Kainit as the Lasis of a fertilizer in pear 
culture is not fully appreciated. My ex- 
perience in its use is most satisfactory. I 
would be glad to add ground oyster shells to 
the compost, but we are without mills of 
sufficient power to profitably utilize shells 
in this way, and the demand at present for 
shells on turnpikes and the ‘filling UP of 
water lots in and around ot 4 gives a 
value that would redace the profits of such 
manufacture. It has been a surprise to me 
that Baltimore, with her surplus of shells 
and so great a radiating point in the distri- 
bution of fertilizers, should not long ago 
have added this valuable article to her list 
of fertilizers. 

While our bays and streams furnish food 
for man, we overlook to a great extent the 
food so generously offered for the soil with 
a pittance of outlay of labor and capital. 
Lands contiguous to the water may be 
vastly improved, 

Fruit buds are remarkably dormant, which 
is s favorable omen for the ensuing crop.” 

It was decided to hold no spring exhibi- 
tion this year. 


Kitchen Gea —Fobruay. 


Some one has remarked that mistakes in 
the management of land are to be expected, 
but that a repetition of the same mistake is 
unpardonable. However that may be I ven- 
ture to say that mistakes that might be set 
down as avoidable do recur even in the best 
regulated gardens. We lay our plans in 
spring, and in summer do our best to carry 
out our purpose, but rarely, indeed, can we 
congratulate ourselves in the fall that all 
went exactly as intended. 

I am sure that my earliest swect corn was 
planted too deeply. In light land, or on any 
kind of land in an early season it would not 
have matured, but the cold spring of last 
year showed the importance of sowing just 
right. 

Iam sure that J undertook to cultivate 
more land than I could do justice to, but 
being peculiarly situated it is not so easy to 
see how this is to be remedied.. My garden 
of 25 or 30 acres.is made up of nearly a score 
of disconnected patches with soil of various 
kinds, much of it hard and poor, What an 
advantage it would be to be able to runa 
long furrow even in one direction. . A par- 
tial remedy, I think, will be to reduce the 
area of the close crops to a minimum; to 
plow down annually the old strawberry bed, 
which cost much time and labor to keep in 
order ; and, most important of ali, to spread 
manure for almost all crops broadcast and 
adhere more closely to level culture which 
will save much labor and be equally profit- 
able in the long run. The unknown quan- 
‘tity with me is the amount of labor required 
that bas no proper connection with the gar- 
den, and which varies from year to year. 

My first plantings of late cabbage set out in 
June did finely, but the second lot drawn from 
the same seed-bed a month later turned out 
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judge that the second planting should have 
been from a later sowing, the plants of which 
would have been more vigorous and less 
liable to be attacked. 

These are merely specimens of mistakes 
liable to be made by those who have been 
years engaged in the business, and which 
experience can only lessen, not absolutely 
prevent. 


Now isthe time to be thinking of proper | Ty, 


touls for the coming out-door work and albo 
for an interchange of views concerning them. 
Who in these parts Las had experience with 
the gang plow, the revolving smoothing 
harrow or any new and useful impiements 
suituble for the garden? A marker, to be 
drawn by a horse, that would leave behind 
it narrow furrows two or three inches deep 
for corn, planting, etc., would be a very use- 
ful tool. If it could be made to mark un- 
even ground at a uniform depth, that would 
be very much in its favor. It ocenrs to me 
that this might be accomplished by having 
two sets of teeth in it, the front teeth rigid, 
and the others (set directly behind) movable, 
so that if a tooth should fail to touch the 
ground the one immediately behind would 
drop down and make its mark. It does not 
appear that there has been any improvement 
in the steel rakes since they first came into 
use ; they look, in fact as if they were pur- 
posely made to break in the middle on the 
first plausible excuse. The same is true of 
that useful implement the digging-fork. As 
no dependence can be placed on them it is 
well to have an extra supply. There are 
some ingenious tools in the market which 
are well adapted for use on light land that 
is free from stones, but of no value elsewhere. 

This month finds us making preparations 
for the busier months to follow. Manure 
should be collected and the heaps turned 
several times until they are of uniform 
y ality throughout. The same with stable 
manure for the hotbeds, which will claim our 
aitention more or less early according to the 
kinds of plants wanted or the predilection 
of the individual grower. Cabbage, lettuce 
and cauliflower can never be started too 
early, whilst tomatoes may very well be 
postponed until the end of the month. 

No year should be allowed to pass without 
carrying out some little experiment if only 
for one’. own satisfaction. There areseveral 
things in my mind concerning which I hope 
to be able to speak more definitely with the 
aid of another year’s experience, and if 
every one is in the same state of indecision 
it follows that we have yet much to learn. 
This, by the way, reminds us of the value 


of the monthly Magazine where experiences 
can be discussed in a friendly manner, and 
where many more contributors would doubt- 
less be welcome to add their mite to the 
general fund of infcrmation. 


JoHN WatTsen. 


Onion and Celery Culture. 


D. Landreth-& Sons have issued, separ- 
ately, in pamphlet form, two interesting 
series of essays for which prizes were offered 
by them in 1882, viz: one on Onion and the 
other on Celery culture. The writers hail 
from widely distant points, and thus much 
‘varied information is elicited. The subject 
of Celery culture is treated under eleven 
distinct heads, and that of Onions under no 
fewer than twenty-five. We note that 350 
bushels of onions per acre, from the seed, is 
considered a fair average in some sections, 
but how far these figures may be exceeded 
under favorable conditions the following 
extract from the first prize essay dated at 
Pleasant Valley, Iowa, will show : 

“In 1860, F. J. Briggs and Wm. Stewart 
each planted two acres of onions on same 
plot of 





river bottomland. B used three 

ands of seed per acre and yield was 

Pei ee ae weight; Stewart used four 

nde of per acre which yielded 1630 

Pushels, the largest yield being 815 bushels 
per acre.” 


With regard to onion culture the writers 
agree in the main, one and all insisting on 
thorough preparation of the land, heavy. 
manuring (except on virgin land), very early 
sowing, the cleanest culture and good seed 
at any price. We subjoin a few extracts. 
This from Mass. : 

“The manure should be as free from weed 


seeds as is ae be well fined and 
evenly sp broadcast and plowed under. 
e best manure, I find, is a compost of the 
manure of the various animals of the farm, 
with about one-half of its bulk of muck 
thoroughly mixed and partly decayed. When’ 
about to be papres or before, mix in a pro- 
rtion of salt to the amount of three cr 
our barrels per acre. Good wood ashes to 
the extent of thirty to fifty bushels per acre 
may also be advantageously used. If the 
manure is not applied till spring it is esscn- 
tial that it be thoroughly rotted and fine, so 
that a harrow or cultivator will mix it well 
in the surface soil. If sea seed can be readily 
obtained it makes an excellent fertilizer 
plowed under. The amount of manure ap- 
lied per acre varies with circumstances. 
wenty tons is a fair dressing, and about the 
average with the general grower here. 

“ While the chief features of onion culture 
have now been explicitly stated, so that 
whoever can properly grow corti or cabbage 
can also raise onions; yet the general prin- 
ciples which underlie success may be sum- 
med up in the following brief statement. 
The cardinal points essential to success are, 
well pre suitable soit, sound seed from 
ripe selected onions, and ly clean 
and deep tillage. For the larger crops add 
liberal fertilization. 

The pivotal point is good seed, without 
which, al] other conditions being fulfilled, 
and their cost incurred, loss or reduced pro- 
fit is inevitable. Almost any soil can be 
made suitable, any cultivator can give good 
tillage, but neither skill nor cost in other 
respects can remedy the radical defects of 
unripe, or old, or weak seed with perhaps 
vitality enough to sprout, a delusive test, 
but too little to surviye great extremes of 
wet and drougth, heat and cold. 

The best seed from the best onions will 
endure —_ variations, even to standing 
uphurt gh snow, sleet and ground long 
frozen ; and, at harvest, except where con- 
tinued rains prevail, scallions or thick-necked 
ovions will be unknown. 

Only false economy will sacrifice aught in 
quality to save five or ten dollars per acre 
on the cost of seed with so much other cost 
at risk; when at an average price, an in- 
crease of ten bushels per acre will pay the 
extra cost. Buy no seed at home except 
from those known to be careful as well as 
honest. Order elsewhere only from those 
who cannot afford to damage their fair fame 
for a trifling extra profit.” 


Much that is written from distant points 
in regard to the treatment of Celery, parti- 
cularly of irrigation and storing for winter, 
is hardly practicable in these parts, but the 
general principles governing its proper 
management are, of course the same every- 
where. It is noticeable that the dwarf 
varicties are steadily growing in favor, as is 
also the practice of flat culture mostly in 
single rows. Wemay in our next give some 
extracts from the celery essays. There is 
much useful information scattered through 
both books that will benefit whoever reads 
them. 





Hot-Beds. 


As the time. is now approaching when the 
hot-bed must be made ready, a few words in 
regard to ita preparation will be seasonable. 
The frame and pit should be prepared in the 
fall, before the ground freezes, and covered 
up with litter, to prevent freezing, or covered 
over with ashes and shutters, for the same 
purpose. If, however, this bas been neglect- 
ed, the only way left is to dig through the 
frost a pit six feet and a half wide and as 
long as the bed is to be made. The pit, when 
finished, should be about a foot and a half 
deep from the level of the ground. Be care- 
fal to select a location where the bed will be 
sheltered from the northwest winds, and also 
well drained, both as to surface water, in time 
of flood, and spring-water from below, for 
water will speedily spoil the heat of the best 
hot-bed, 





When the pit_has been dug out, put down 





the planks at each side, vsing 2x10 inch for 
the north side and 2x8 for the south side. 
Let these planks be supported by stakes 1x4 
‘inches, sharpened, driven into the ground, 
and nailed to the planks every six feet in the 
length of the bed. The north plank should 
be four inches higher than the southern one, 
while both should be nearly level as to the 
length of the bed. They should be braced 
apart about one in nine feet, so as to just fit 
a8x6sash when placed upon them. The ends 
are formed by simply fitting a piece of plank 
across at such places as the sashes will fit 
perfectly. 

To keep the. pit from freezing, put on the 
sashes and shutters and bank around it well 
with strawy litter or horse-manure until 
needed for use. 

There is a great variation in the different 
soris of manure as regards heating properties, 
and a little judgment and experience will be 
needed to make.a good hot-bed. The advice 
usually given, to put in two or three feet of 
manure, would, perhaps, be safe for cow dung, 
or horse dung from horses fed on meadow 
hay, without grain or litter; but there is no 
need of taking all this trouble, if a load or 
two. of good, fresh strawy borse-manure can 
be obtained from some village stable, where 
they are well fed and littered. The hotter the 
manure and the fresher the better. Ten or 
twelve inches of such heat will be better than 
three feet of half-dead and alive stuff. To 
start hardy seeds—such as cabbage, or lettuce, 
or radish—only six or eight inches of such 
heat is needed, covered with six inches of 
soil. For the more tropical seeds—as tomato, 
egg-plant, pepper, and cucumber seed—about 
twelve inches of heat is desirable, covered 
with six inches of loam. The temperature 
of the loam for hardy seeds should be 50° to 
60°, and for the tender or tropical ptants 60° 
to 70.° 

The hot-bed should be aired freely when 
the sun is bright and sprinkled only when the 
surface is dry. Too much sprinkling, espe- 
cially before the seed comes up, is to be 
avoided, since it crusts the surface. Of course, 
the bed will need to be carefully covered at 
night with mats and shutters, to keep out 
frost,and should be well banked around with 
litter or manure. The loam or the hot-bed 
should be fine and rich, made of fine manure, 
sand and loam, well mixed. The sand will 
give the roots a tendency to develop fibers 
and lessen the chances of rotting or damping 
off in wet weather.— Wm. D. Philbrick in the 
American Cultivator 


> 


Manuring Trees. 





We notice frequently outlandish recom- 
mendations, agriculturally and horticultur- 
ally, which must lead to failure and dis- 
couragement, We have now before us one 
of these for stimulating the growth of trees, 
by boring holes in the ground and pouring in 
liquid manure about the roots? How the 
roots are generally to be got at in this way 
we cannot see. What better can be desired 
than applying the same liquid uniformly 
over the ground and let it soak in? If the 
surface is very hard it shou!d be loosened. 
Or, what we contend is stili better, top dress 
the surface as far as the branches extend 
with good manure, and the substance wil] 
soon find its way uniformly to the roots 
with the assistance of the rains. Our own 
judgment and practice has always been to 
treat the soil in which the trees, fruit and 
ornamental, grow, as far as can be done, the 
same as soil that is cultivated for vegetables 
or general farm crops, and we have always 
been satisfied with the result. As some 
evidence of the effect of such application 
we will mention. this instance: Some years 
ago a hemlock spruce had a rusty appear- 
ance and at last fell much behind the others 
in depth of color. It was about twelve fect 
in height, and must have been set out ata 
spot where the soil was not as affluent as 





that where others were planted., At any 
rate two wheelbarrow loads.of good manure, 
spread out as far as the extremity of the 
branches, restored it. perfectly the first year, 
and it was among one of our handsomest 
trees.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Seeding to Clover, 


I have been farming for 42 years, and will 
tell my experience in securing # good field 
of clover every time. If I want to seed 
down a field of wheat, I wait until the 
ground is settled in the spring and the hard 
frosts have passed, then I sow six quarts of 
clover seed and four quarts of timothy well 
mixed. I follow by harrowing it in and 
then roll the ground. Then I sow 100 
pounds of plaster to the acre. If I seed 
with oats I sow the same amount of seed, 
but after the seed oats are dra in. I 
omit the dragging after the clover seed is 
sown, but immediately put on the roller, 
which is beneficial to both oats and clover. 
I then sow heavily of plaster—on light soil 
150 pounds per acre is not too much, The 

laster helps the oats on dry land five times 
ts cost, and is what saves clover in dry 
weather.. I sow my seed mixed, so that if 
the clover does kill out, the timothy will 
take its place. To get a catch on 
sandy land thatis badly run, I have observed 
the above rules and always get a splendid 
stand of clover.—Cor. Farmer and Manu- 
facturer. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Its Needs and Opportanities. 


By Tu. PouLarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 





In our last we were discussing the import- 
ance of manufactories to the interests of 
Southern farmers. In view of want of home 
markets for farmers, and in further view of 
the abundance of raw material to be worked 
up, the abundance and cheapness of labor, 
and the mildness of our winters, manufac- 
tories should be generally established in the 
South. 

Tt is true that few of our laborers are ex- 
perienced artisans, but the introduction here 
of skilled workmen would soon teach large 
numbers of our negroes, and others, to be- 
come competent manufacturers. No hands 
work up our tobacco with more skill and 
expedition than our former slaves. All we 
need to inaugurate large and extensive mapu- 
factories is capital. Virginia is already in- 
terested largely in manufactories, particu- 
larly in flour, tobacco and iron. The quantity 
of wheat worked up is very large, and her 
flour stands at the head of the market. We 
need these mills, however, in all sections of 
the State, that we may have consumers at 
our doors, and that we may save the bulky 
transportation of mill-offal which should be 
kept and fed on our farms. Besides these 
major articles we may find many minor ones 
that will pay to work up in merchantable 
form. Such are our timbers, which are stil! 
extensive, particularly in Piedmont and the 
mountain regions, Sumach, wool (which 
ought to be largely increased), fruits, vege- 
tables, etc. There is no section in the Union 
better adapted to the raising of fruit, especi- 
ally apples, than Piedmont, the mountains 
and the Valley. Probably more than half 
this is fit for marketing, mostly because it 
will not bear long transportation. ‘his 
should be canned, the cans being manufuc- 
tured at each establishment; and by being 
converted into dried fruit by “ Evaporators,” 
which prepare an article for the table almost 
fully equal for cooking purposes to the green 
fruit as it comes from the trees, and greatly 
superior to the old-fashioned “dried fruit.” 

Probably there is no State in the Union 
that is capable of raising a greater variety of 
vegetables, and in better matured condition, 
than Virginia. These should be extensively 
canned in every section of the State. This 
has been successfully accomplished in several 
counties, the vegetables which are put~ up 





being declared equal to any. We refer to the 
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establishment of John B. Davis, of 


canning 
King William; James E. Tinsley, in Han- 


over and Henrico, and an establishment in 
Botetourt, the latter of which especially is 
said to have done this business very profit- 
ably. 

The canning of oysters in Virginia ought 
to be made very profitable, One evidence of 
the advantages of manufacturing to farmers 
is the fact, according to Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, of Boston, that the lands in New Eng- 
land (on account of her manufactories) have 
not deteriorated but have rather increased 
in value under the competion with the im- 
mense grain crops of the Western States. As 
far as we know every manufacturing country 
has been a prosperous one, See New Eng- 
land, Old England, France, and other 
countries of Europe. 

Farmers must read and study agriculture. 
Agriculture is a science, not as accurate and 
true as some others, still it should be dili- 
gently studied by every farmer regardless of 
the foolish taunts about “ book farming.” We 
do not mean that every farmer should learn 
the scientific side of agriculture, but enough 
of the science to make him understand the 
“why and the wherefore,” as far as he can, 
and to make deductions from general princi- 
ples. Whilea person may learn to farm well 
without reading, particularly if he has the 
every-day teaching of a wise and experienced 
farmer, still there are few so situated as to 
have this advantage. A person again by his 
own experience may learn farming, but by 
the time he has acquired sufficient informa- 
tion ke will be passed his prime, and in the 
meantime what will he not have lost by the 
blunders and inexperience in his business. 
A farmer said to me some time since that he 
followed his own experience, and not that of 
othors. .I asked him what he did before he 
had gained that experience. Farmers must 
understand that in devoting their sons to 
agriculture it requires a man of good sense 
to make a good farmer. For a long time the 
absurd idea prevailed that if a boy was not 
fit to be « lawyer, or doctor, or anything 
else, he was fit to make a farmer of. Fortu- 
nately this idea is not so prevalent as it once 
was, but still many farmers who intend their 
sons for the farm think they can get along 
with very slim educations. As bearing on 
this point it seems that wo may learn a les- 
son from the Japsnese. Dr. Nichols in a 
very interesting paper read before the 
‘ Massachus« tts “Board of Agriculture” on 
* The Old and New Agriculture,” says “ The 
apt bright Japanese,” and the ingenious 
Chinaman, unprogressed as they are sup- 
posed to be, alike repudiate ideas of this 
nwture, (that the most stupid and uneducated 
of farmer’s sons are to be made farmers of). 
Parents in those countries, we are told, place 
their stupid, feeble minded sons in positions 
suited to their capacities, as burden bearers, 
or as workers. on canals or stone quarries. 
Tu properly cultivate the soil, they rightly 
assume, requires good judgment, quick per- 
ception, ingenuity and industry. Japan, 
several years ago, established an agricultural 
c llege upon the model of the Massachusetts 
Agricaltural College. While scientific and 
clussical education is not necessary to make 
a good farmer, it is always an aid in every 
vocation, and we venture to assert that there 
is no educated man, who succeeded in life, 
who ever regretted the money spent on his 
education, while there is many a one who has 
lived to regret his want of education. While 
the chemistry of agriculture is not essential 
to make a good farmer, it is always an aid to 
him, and a source of pleasure and gratifica- 
tion. The unreasonable prejudice against 
« book farming” is dying, and it is only ne- 
ceasary to reflect that from books and agri- 
cultural journals we get the experience of 
our fellow farmers. See how absurd is this 
prejudice. Why not get it in this way as by 
conversation? Of course, all we read and 
all we hear from others must be examined 


and acrutinized rina at the truth, or. anni 
be tested by trial ofsome.sort. . 

It may be presumed that one whe pre- 
pares anything for publication would take. 
more pains to be exact than one in conver- 
sation. It seems almost impossible to con- 

ceive that @ farmer can be well posted in 
modern agriculture, in the improvements be- 
ing made in cultivation, implements, stock, 
seeds, modes of improving lands, etc., who 
does not read agricultural works. How 
would a physician or lawyer get along in 
their professions if they did not read medical 
and legal booké, containing the recent im- 
provements and discoveries in medicine and 
the recent decisions and recently enacted 
laws. 
ing, and must be badly posted in his voca- 
tion if he does not read. Almost every farmer 
takes a newspaper, and many of them read 
all the political news, How much better if 
half the time or almost the whole of it was 
devoted to agricultural reading. The pro- 
portion of those who take agricultural jour- 
nals is small. 

The question may be asked what farmers 
should read? Let every farmer take some 
good agricultural publication, of which there 
are many. Then let him buy, or if he can-: 
not afford to do this, borrow if he can some 
standard works pertaining to his vocation; 
such books as—.. 

How Crops Grow .....+<.. +000: -- Johnson 
How Crops Feed. .......++++« +++ «Johnson 


The Farmer's Book... ... Dickerman & Flint 
New American Farm Book vocal eines Allen 
Scientific Agriculture.......... . -Pendleton 
American Cattle... ....4...se0085 -++-Allen 
Sheep Husbandry.,.......+.-+++» - Randall 
Sheep Husbandry for the South...... Hayes 
The Sheep. ..........4.. Vebveviiscss Foust 
The Pigs ..sssss sedis 66 644 CHIE .. Hains: 
Swine Husbandry........... eevee. -Coburn 
The Horse...........4. sebvesdseces Fouatt 
The Horse........ seese tes ceceed Stonehenge 
Grasses and Forage Plants........... - Flint. 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 
Farm Implements and Machines... .. Zomas 
Food of Animals......... «see++eeZhompeon | Thos. 


Scientific & Practical Agriculture. . Campbell 
If information is wanted on drainage, irri- 


gation, grape culture, fruit culture, garden- 
ing or insects, then read on— 


Drainage. (4:4 aid bins cbse astedienk baids - Waring 
Irrigation... ......++seeieesees ++ +--Steuart 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. sss Harris 


Fruits and Fruit Trees. ........ -- Downing 


Three Years in European Vineyards... Flagg 
Gardening for Profit........ ++ ««»Henderson 

Valuable information for the farmer will 
also be found id the Reports of the U.8 
Agricultural Department and Patent Office 
Reports, and the reports of, the different 
State Departments of Agriculture, particu- 
larly those of Massachusetts and Tennessee. 
In addition to the farmers’ journal, those 
who wish to raise stock to the best advant- 
age should take some good stock journal, of 
which we know none better than the National 
Live-Stock Journal and the American Stock- 
man, published in Chicago, and the Kentucky 
Live-Stock Journal, Lexington, Kentucky. 
But do not let our farmers forget. to. patron- 
ize our Virginia and Maryland agricultural 
journals, which only need patronage to make 
them equal to the best. The farmer cannot 
be expected to read all these authors, but 
must select those best suited to their wantel 
“The Farmer’s Book,” and the “American 
Farm Book,” in addition to the above, will 
be found very valuable, particularly for con- 
sultation. Randall and Hayes on the “Sheep” 
are among the best authors on this important 
subject. Stonehenge on the “Horse” is the 
most valuable of the books on this animal, 
though it is rather costly. The “Journal of 
The Royal Agricultural Society of England” 
is a work of much value, and the farmer is 





fortunate who can get access to it. 


The farmer stands on the same foot- } 
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To the Friends of of the Farmer. 


We rely, with confidence, upon our pres- 
ent readers continuing to canvass their re- 
spective neighborhoods for new subscribers 
and enlarged lists for our publication. Our 
thanks are tendered to those who have al- 
ready forwarded clubs, and we count upon 
those who know its work and worth, to give 
its circulation a strong push during the dull 
season. We think the issues for this year 
will show there is no going back in the in- 
terest or usefulness of its contents. We 
again refer to the premiums offered for lists 
of subscribers. 








SEVERAL interesting contributions, receiv- 
ed too late for this issue, will appear in our 
next. Wecall upon our readers who have 
information or experiences likely to be. of 
value to their fellow-workers in agriculture, 
to give in the benefit of them in our columns. 


Messrs. Herkness’ Sale of Jerseys—More 
Purchases for for Maryland. 


The sale in Philadelphia of Messrs. A. M. 
Herkness & Co., on January 18, was unusu- 
ally largely attended. There were sold 
seventy-four cows and twenty-seven calves, 
the cows averaging about $446 and calyes 
about $206. The following Baltimore county 
breeders bought the animels named: Edward 
Austin, Dianne, $345 ; Augurez’s Love, $460, 
Crown Duchess, $425, Glayford, $290, and 
two heifer calves at $230 and 250. 

Watts and Seth, Empress, $775, ani a 
heifer calf $155. 











F. Von Kapff, Lara and her bull calf, $830. 


Bhoutloal science te the fous 18, spies also be 
answered. 
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John E. Philips, a-heifer calf, $150, Wm. 
‘i. West, » bull calf, $85. 
|. The same "day as the sale, the Mesers. 
age. received another lot of cattle, said 
among.the finest’ ever shipped to 
Philadelphia, several of them having cost 


“| over $5,000 on the Island of Jersey... 





Drata oF TREASURER OF MARYLAND 
StaTE, GRanax.—The venerable Joseph N. 
Barlow, Treasurer of the State Grange since 
its formation, died suddenly at his residence 
in Frederick county on, the 19th of January. 
He was thoroughly imbued with the princi- 
ples of the Grange, possessed of many amia- 
ble qualities, and was everywhere honored 
and beloved. He was a large farmer and 
was widely known. 





The Grange. 
National Lecturer’s Communication. 
SUBJECT FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Question—How can we make farm opera- 
tions most profitable? 

Suggestions—Consider soil and climate best 
adapted to certain products. The advan- 
tages of markets, facility for producing ‘and 
handling the same. Exchange ideas ob- 
tained from past experience in producing 
and marketing certain crops. Consider 
capital and help at command, risks, etc. 

A thorough’ discussion of this question 
may enable us to plant more intelligently 
with hopes of greater r BTA, 


Maryland Granges. 
Exxtos, No. 145, Cecil County, met in Elk- 





| ton, on January 18th, it being’an extra oc- 


casion. A large representation of the order 
from this grange and from other parts of the 
county, as. well as a nuniber of specially 
invited guests, were present. © 

At about 11.30 a.m.) the meeting was 
called to order im the Lodge Room by Mr. 
Daniel Harvey, the Master. After the open- 
ing exercises Past Master Henry 8. Coudon, 
of Principio Grange, assisted by Mr. Ed- 
ward Collins, of this grange, installed the 
following officers who had been elected for 
the ensuing year: M., Nicholas P. Manly ; O., 
8. K. Blake; St., Robert Rickets; Lec., H. 
P. Fowler; Asst. St., Matthew Pierson; G. 
K., John Able; Pomona, Mrs, N. P. Manly ; 
Ceres, Mrs. F, P. Pennington; Assistant 
Lady Stewardess, Miss Maggie Gilpin. 

At one p, m., the entire company repaired 
to an adjoining room and sat dowr to a most 
bountiful dinner, consisting of poultry, meats, 
etc., cakes and delicious pies. At 230 p. m. 
the meeting was called to order again in the 
Lodge Room. Addresses were made by 
Messrs. Geo, A. Blake, Wm. Dean, of. New- 
ark, H. 8. Condon and Prof. T. L, Graham. 
The meeting adjourned about 4 o'clock. 
The mus‘c was greatly enjoyed by all. 





Locust Grove, No. 173, BALTIMoRE Co.— 
The following officers were installed on Jan- 
uary 17th for the ensuing year: M., R. Vin- 
cent, Jr; O., D. D. Kenney; L., J. A. Mii- 
ling; C., Wm. H. Merritt ; 8., Jas. A. Wood; 
A. §., J. Volz; T., John Gross; Sy., James 
G. K., A. Haufmeister; P., Mrs. John Gross 
F., Mrs. Jake Gross; C., Mrs. R. Vincent ; 
L. A. 8., Miss Maggie Gross, 

QuEEN ANNzE’s GRANGES.—There will Le 
a union meeting of the several Granges in 
Queen Anne's county in Centreville on Tues- 
day, February 13th. The Master of the State 
Grange and others will make addresses. 

Visrts oF StaTE Master.—By the action 
of the Executive Committee it is made the 
duty of the State Master to ‘visit cvery Su 
bordinate Grange in the State during the 
year. M. Devries has issued a circular ask- 
ing ‘the co-operation and aid of the 
Granges, so that one’ visit may at least cover 
each county. 
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Home Department. 
Little by Little. 

How easily we become discouraged when 
we fail to see evidence of progress toward 
the accomplishment of our undertakings, 
forgetting that most things of consequence 
in nature, art, or science, are the result of 
imperceptible growth or development. The 
lesson of patient waiting and striving is so 
constantly before us that it is remarkable 
how slowly we take it in. Often the best 
years of our lives are wasted in fruitless ef- 
forts, because we have not the wisdom or 
patience to wait for the time required to 
fully perfect one thing before abandoning it 
to attempt another. 

Whether our ambition is to be wise, or 
great, or good, we must be content to arrive 
at the object by slow and easy stages, or else 
by undue haste we may frustrate our best 
efforts. Riches that come in a night are very 
apt to take themselves wings and fly away ; 
goodness born of sudden resolve or impulse 
is never to be relied upon; greatness which 
is thrust upon us rests uneasily, and wisdom 
must be geached for long and earnestly before 
it will respond to our call. 

It is chiefly because we do not properly 
value the little things which form the com- 
ponent parts of whatever is to be accem- 
plished that we fail to recognize progress and 
become discouraged without cause. 

Successful men and women, whatever 
field they may have labored in, will assured-- 
ly testify to the importance of doing a little 
at a time, and persistence in so doing. The 
little it may be in our power to do to-day 
may be so very kiétle as to seem not worth 
the doing,—but-ifwe are careful that there 
shall be-no undoing it will surely tell in the 
end. We are told that the deep snows of 
Russia are not the result of storms such as we 
have,but of nightly frosts, which spread them- 
selves evenly over the face of the carth until 
the important covering of vegetation, and 
the possibility of travel from one part of 
that vast realm of King Frost to the other, is 
secured without the accidents of drifts and 
drifting to which our latitude is subject. 

Like these kindly frosts should be our con- 
stant adding to any worthy object to which 
we have committed ourselves. If our desire 

is to overcome some habit which we know 
is not what it should be, every honest effort 
adds to our power to do so, until finally it 
will fall away almost unconsciously. If we 
wish to store our minds with something 
worth having, and holding one may by very 
little application each day, (or every day 
when we can do 80, allowing for interrup- 
tions,) at the end of the year find ourselves, 
at home, on some subject, which, but for the 
securing & little at a time, would have been 
to us as if it never had been written. We 
sometimes look with longing at the backs of 
“Hooks temptingly arrayed upon the book 
“shelves, thinking we would be so happy if 
we only had the time to read them, while 
the truth is we could almost always find 
time if we were satisfied to take it in snatches. 
Until this is tried and the habit of holding 
thoughts thus gathered from one chance- 
reading till the next, it is difficult to realize 
the good effect of such a course, over and 
jabove that of gathering the authors’ ideas 
or information. It gives the mind a chance 
to digest what has been taken in, and will 
consequently not only leave the matter in 
better shape to be useful to us in the future, 
but the mind is strengthened by it, and toa 
healthy degree diverted from dwelling upon 
trifles of daily experience, which, if allowed 
to monopolize our interest, ultimately cramp 
the mind and unfits it for anything else. 

To convince ourselves of the possibility 
of finding time for some useful reading each 
day, we need only to get a chance at some 
intensely interesting novel, and there will, 

no doubt, be more than one hour out of the 


twenty-four given to it without encroaching 
upon working or sleeping How many 
hours, with such encro ts, depends 
upon Circumstances we are no tconsidering. 
The novel is well enough for recreation, 
taken as we take other pleasures, in some 
cases, no doubt, most beneficial to the reader, 
but they should be as the dessert after a suita- 
ble dinner, and like dainties given to sick 
people ; they are no more fit for tegular men- 
tal diet than sweets and delicacies would be 
for our daily. food. 

It is simply useless for most of us to say 
that we have no time to improve our minds; 
if we really wished it we coulll every day 
put aside something of less importance and 
gain a little for that purpose. The time we 
may be able to command often is so very 
short that we attach no importance to it, but 
there it is for us to use or waste; if we make 
the best and most of it, we will be the gainer 
to an extent we would hardly have supposed ; 
if we let it pass, looking for a larger measure 
in the future, we will probably be unfit to 
use the larger measure when‘ we ‘get it, if we 
ever do. 

Life is not only made up of little moments, 
but all we have and are is the result of small 
beginnings and likewise small additions. 
Small economies are often matters of jest, 
but small economies somewhere produce all 
the large fortunes. When we hear manu- 
facturers or merchants calculating on small 
fractions of pennies as their percentage of 
gain, we can hardly believe that this consti- 
tutes in many cases immense fortunes.. In 
proportion to our means, if they are not 
large, are the “small economies” in our house- 
holds. Matches and candle ends may be in- 
significant things to take a care about, but 
they are nevertheless a part of the whole, 
and if we are bent upon our duty in such 
things, they are no longer “matches and 
candle ends,” but that small percentage, 
which to lose, means to lose our chance of 
acquiring what is the almost universal aim, 
comfortable independence. If the truth were 
known we would find the chance for solid 
comfort and the means to do generous things, 
takes itself off through “ matches and can- 
dle ends,” and such trifles as return as no 
compensation. 

Care of little leaks is the lesson house- 
keepers need most. Nothing we have or use 
need go to waste; when it has served its 
original purpose it may-always be turned to 
another. What the rag-bag used to claim as 
its own is now to almost the last bit turned 
to some useful purpose. Curtains, rugs and 
tasteful carpets can all be wrought from its 
contents. Almost everything that formerly 
found its way to the running streams through 
sinks and otherwise, is now put upon the 
surface of the ground to return us riches 
through our crops. This, no doubt, seems 
of small consequence to those who do not 
keep an eye to the future results, but who 
can tell; it may be the means of keeping 
this world from becoming a vast desert. 

Not only in the matter of what wé are and 
what we gather do these little things count, 
but in what we contribute to the general 
good, whether in words or deeds. There are 
in every community matters of universal in- 
terest and which public opinion must con- 
trol. It may be no special business of mine 
or of any other individual. And there may 
be great virtuc in each one of us mindirg 
our own business as a rule, but if any one 
must 6: to secure a good or prevent an 
evil, which of us have the privilege of with- 
holding the mite of influence we possess ? 

If there is anything n to be done 
for others and we can help to do it, we have 
no right to withhold that help because we 
can do only 4 little; one little may be of as 
much consequence as ‘the abundance of 


As the pebble thrown into a large body of 
water sends its rip le to the extreme bounds 
thereof, so do I believe every atom of deed 
or thought may be so used as to effect to the 
utmost our being and our welfare. 

‘ Cunus. 
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UNREGARDED TrrFiEs.—I was enjoying 
the hospitality of a Frenchwoman who cer- 
tainly has a reputation for prudence. A 
cherry pie had been ‘on thé table, and the 
mistress gave strict injunctions that all the 
stones should be scraped from the plates and 
placed in her store-room. I ventured to ask 


} the reason, and was told that not only cherry 


but plum, peach, and ‘all manner of stones, 
whether cooked or raw, were invariably 
saved; gently dried in the oven, and kept 
in a glass jar. “Then,” said madame, “in 
the winter, when the fire burns clear and 
bright in the evening, I fetch a handful aud 
throw them among the glowing coals. They 
crack and splutter for a moment, send up a 
brilliant flame, and the whole room is. filled 
with a delicious odor.” —Zachange. 





Breakfast Rolls. 


Take two quarts of flour, rub into it two 
tablespoons of butter, one teaspoon of sugar 
and one of salt. Scald one pint of sweet 
milk, and when partially cooled, put in it 
one-half cup yeast. Make a hole in the 
flour and pour this in, stirring it very care- 
fully, just enough flour from the edges of 
the little well to make a very thin batter. If 
this is done after dinner, at early tea-time it 
‘will be light, then knead it well. It requires 
no additional flour. When thoroughly light, 
roll out and cut with a large biscuit-cutter, 
butter and fold like a turn-over, and set 
them over night in the cellar, where they 
will rise slowly and be ready to bake for 
breakfast. 8. A. F. 





Twelve Flowering Shrubs, Suitable for 
Small Gardens. 


In the suburbs of a city, also in villages, 
the great majority of people have small plats 
of unoccupied ground adjoining their dwel- 
lings, the adornment of which with flowers 
and flowering shrubs, always give a charm 
to any home. 

To decorate these, annually, with plants 
obtained from a Florist, would form an item 
worthy of consideration in a pecuniary point 
of view. As permanent substitutes for such, 
we recommend the following twelve flower- 
ing shrubs, the first cost of which would 
not amount to more than a small bed of 
geraniums, and if properly cared for will 
last the half of one’s lifetime. 

In the selection of these twelve kinds, we 
have endeavored to embrace sorts, some one 
of which will be in bloom from March to 
December. We have also had an eye to 
name only those that are perfectly hardy, 
free bloomers and of good habit. 

1st. Jasminum nudifiorum, (naked flower- 
ed Jasmine), which produces a profusion of 
yellow flowers early in spring, before the 
leaves make their appearance. 

2a. Forsythia viridissima. In spring, this 
like the preceding produces its bell-shaped 
flowers, all along the branches; is a strong 
grower and very desirable. Some people 
call it the Golden bell shrub. 

$d. Cercis japonica, (Japan Judas Tree), 
a very handsome busby plant from 4 to 6 
feet high, producing on the old wood, from 
the ground upwards, numerous clusters of 
rose colored pea flowers, which for beauty 
have few equals among shrubs. Its glossy 
neat foliage makes its appearance, as the 
flowers begin to decay. 

4th. Pyrus japonica, (Japan Scarlet flower- 
ing Quince), 8 popular and very hardy 
thorny shrub, which in strong clayey soils 
produces in spring a blaze of scarlet flowers, 
that are followed by a fragrant fruit from 1 
to 14 inches in diameter. It forms also a 
very elegant division hedge. 

Sth. Weigelia rosea. This is one of the 
longest known, and we think it one of the 
most desirable of the numerous species of 
this genus, yet introduced. When grown 





in rieh land, will produce shoots 3 to 8 feet 


in length, wreathed from bottom to top with 
rosy white colored flowers. Its habit is 
somewhat erect. : 

6th. Weigelia amabile. The flowers of this 
are of a darker color than those of W. 
rosea, having stronger and more spreading 
branches, bearing flowers first in June, and 
again in the fall. 

7th. Spirza Reevesi flora pleno, (Reeves’s 
double flowered Spirea). Flowers pure 
white, and so abundantly produced, that 
when a healthy plant is in bloom, it reminds 
one of a ball of snow. It frequently pro- 
duces clusters of flowers in the fall months 
also. 
8th. Spirea Thunbergu. This is a neat 
graceful, low growing bush, with numerous 
slender branches, beset with linear leaves, 
which towards the fall, take on a crimson 
tint, and are often used by ladies in forming 
letters and figures in making up foliage 
pictures. 

9th. Deutzia crenata, flora pleno alba, 
(Double white flowered Deutzia). Forms 
a bush rigidly erect from 4 to 6 feet high, 
but when in bloom is an object of much 
beauty. A nearly related variety bears 
flowers that are faintly tinted with red on 
the outside. 

10th. Viburnum plicatum, (Plaited leaved 
Snow Ball). This is a great improvement 
on the old Snow Ball, being much neater 
both in flower and fuliage. 

11th. Hydrangea paniculata. No Horten- 
sia that has yet made its appearance in our 
gardens, can surpass this, for robustness of 
habit and size of its densely panicled heads 
of flowers, which at first are white, but 
change gradually to pink towards fall. 
Every garden worthy of the name, should 
contain at least one plant of it. 

12th. Callicarpa Americana, known by 
some people as C. purpurea, neat growing 
bush about 4 feet high, whose flowers though 
obscure, are followed by clusters of purple 
berries in the fall, forming a wreath of the 
branches from two to thres fect in length, 
and in this state, is a much admired plant. 

The whole of the twelve shrubs already 
enumerated can be procured from any re- 
liable Nurseryman for $3, or at most $3.60. 
When planting them, do not omit to plant 
at the same time a few purple and white 
lilac bushes, also a sweet scented shrub, for 
without one or all of these we deem no 
house, yard, or garden complete. 

Hortvs. 


The Agricultural College. 


No appointment has yet been made of a 
president of this institution. 

In the meantime the politicians are busy- 
ing themselves about it, the enlargement 
of the board by the addition, as ez officio 
members, of State officials eccupying purely 
political positions giving some of the ‘bosses’ 
a chance to have a finger in the pie. 

There is not and ought not to be any con- 
nection between an agricultural college and 


ractical politics, and this intermeddling 
forebodes no profit, either to the college or 
the farming interests. 


> 


LarGEe PuRcHASE OF Fine SHEEP.—Mr. 
F. Carroll Goldsborough, of Talbot county, 
Md., has purchased of Mr. T. 8. Cooper, of 
Coopersburg, Pa., his entire recent importa- 
tion of Oxford down sheep, about forty head. 
The price paid being reported at $2,500. 


A wRITER in the New York Times em- 
phasizes the fact that the profit of the dairy- 
man comes wholly from his good cows, and 
that many a dairy might be reduced one-half 
in number of its cows and the dairyman 
make more profit than he may have done 
from the whole original number, because one 
poor cow will not only “eat off its own 
head,” but will eat off that of another and a 
better one, too, before it has equalized the 

















profit and loss of the keep of the two. 
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Baltimore Markets, February 1. 





pressed for sale to realize. the market 
ee uite steady. We quc ee calaries Westen 
$2 50@4.(0; jo, sound common ; do. good 
com ai 


$5.40; generally 

edium or fair qualit 
Ait atten Oaen sa Coun Baad 
of prices one & most of the sales were from 
$5 62% per 1 


lbs. 
Hozt.—Trade is as fair to . We 
very common to fair H 


selections a shade higher. 
_—There is a very moderate demand 


Sheep » which 
is wholly confined to sales to our home buteheis. 
We qunte common to fair nee, Ans 34@5 cts., and 

a lew very extra at 6% 


cts. per Ib. gross. 
Flour.—The inquiry active and market firm, We 


fiir 0 good at 5@5%, cts. and 


= t o ward Street and Western Su 


$8. %, 
xtra do. 75; do. Family $5 00; Gre wills 
00; 4 26@4.75; do. (Rio 


Extra, $4 


Super, 
Brando) Extra, 


25; » Meal per 100 lbs. $1 30@1.85 


Buckwheat Meal.—The market ‘is dull and 


easy. We quote at $2 75@3 per 100 bs. 


Wheat.—The market is firmer. Good to prime 
Itz and $1.16@1.20 


for long berry Pests,  OLISH: February $1.15% 
Se; March $43 an : . 


samples sell at $1 } 


@i 15 ¥@LITS 


corm. —The market for Southern Corn is quiet but 

firm, with continued light offerings. The sales were 

at Me 65 ~ for by oa G2G 6 he vs Lay 68 
cts. spot; cts. for Feodru: 

% cts. for “April. @ 


\ cts. for March and 


Oate.—The market is quiet but firm. We quote 
Maryland and Pennsyl at 48@5! cts.; mixed 


Western 47@49 cts. it. do. 50@51 cts. 


Rye.— Buyers are ding cautiously, and the 
4 let and easy. bushel for 


market is 70 cts. per 
a peak 


ket is well supplied with 


Timoth 
16; N 7 4 
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usted et 
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market rules ateady with fair demand at  greai0 per 
Mills. 


ton for Westera, and ye for 
Butter.— vhe mar! hep 


New-York State choice 30@33 cts.; Creamery, prime 
to fancy, 33@38 cts.; Western choice ae exs.; do. 
good to prime 19. ets.; Western 18@22 cts., 


and near-b' pis WES ae per ib. 
Exge.— the market is steady for fresh lots, with 
douse. Pickled stock 


price, 

Poultry .—There is a constant demand and the 
market is steady with light saerty. Undrawn lots 
are quoted at 16@17 cts. per lb. Reg eee 12@ 

. higher. 


areguiar demend a: 25 cts. per 
is not wanted at any 
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Valuable Premiums 
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og at 8@8% cts., very few 
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fair to good, and extra 9% cts. per lb. net, with a few 










TAKE NOTICE: 


authority is required from us to 

one to act as agent. 7 
iptions as fast as 
and new names count the sam: 
may be from different 
every list sent. 
that some shal 
each list the exact amount of 
list canbe’ closed’st 
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$7 25; do. b Ore Beamily 96 om; do “io Rates Send 
ent 3 do. - amily ; do. do. tra 
25; do. coosmi-grale 10; do. do. third-grade Lm ey oe 


Biers 95; Fine $2. 00; Kye Flour $400@ 





at $1.50, or twenty at $1 
No. 12. Gent's Seat Ring 
$12.00. For t 
or forty at $1.00. 


1883. 

All premipms will be forwarded by ex- 
press at the expens® of the: F 
we state that the: 
Any article sent 


Will BY Ee ann ; 
ne registry fee of 10 
wa fe FE & 


ay PosTaL Money On- 
oR BY REGISTERED. 







DER, DRAFT OR OHECK, 


ay and Straw.—There is some scarcity of 
large bales of choice Timothy, but the general mar- 
Hay, and the feeling is 

ouly a ‘e quote as follows: Cectl count 
rd and Pennsylvania $14 










seope sna sly views. Price 
$1.50, wie a $1.00. 
priber. or — $1.00, by 


Ne. 18. Silver Hun 
than No. 


seope, with Tuli 
than No. 1,)and 

will send this y mail, t 
subscribers at $1.50, or six 
No. 3.) Satin W 
Stereescope, nickel 
ing.) and one dozen views. 
send this for four 


some one, adapted for a p 


00 wr thres 


duli and easy. We quote: 


Price $3.00. We 
subscribersat $150,or 
remium is a very , 
resent, and will be 


#1,00, and forward by mail, postage 
Open Face 
honest, low-priced watch. 





1.00. We will give it for fifteen 





You Make no Mistake.—If you have dys- 
pepsia, sick headache, or your liver or 
stomach is out of order, take J. M. Laroque’s 
Anti-Bilious Bitters. Only see that you get 
the genuine article, 25 cents a paper, or $1 
a bottle. W. E. Thornton, proprietor, Balti- 

” 





appreciated by any one of tas 
NO. 4: Photograph Album, 
covered, with clasp and 
laces. for twenty-four 
.. We will send this 
paid, to any present subscriber who 
one new one at $1.50. 

No. 5. Photograph Album; 


at $1.50, or forty at $1.00. 
Ne: 20. Silver Hanti 


00 eat offer this wae, 
50, or forty at $100. ~ 


sides, ng Case Ameri- 
ieces... Price 65, chi 





: The complimenmts of the season—colds, 


coughs, catarrhs—may be effectively dealt 


with by taking Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


neglect prompt treatment for these ailments 

is to risk consumption, which is said to cause 

one sixth of the mortality of all civilized 
” 


cuntries. 


paneled sides, gilt edges, em 
places for forty pictures. 
will furnish this by mail 
at $1.50, or five (new and 
No. 6. Photegraph Album, Morocco, 
heavy beveled cover, embossed i 
edges, nickel clasp and hi 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
ished and reputable manu- 
on white metal base. 
atuff which has flooded the 
bstantial and reliable goods. 
Warranted as to qualit 


From an establ 
facturer. 
Not. the cheap 


Lope 








Despise not smal! things. That slight 
cold you think so little of may prove the 
forerunner of a complaint that may land 
you im the grave. Avoid this by taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the best of known 
emedies for colds, coughs, catarrhs, bron- 
chitis, incipient consumption, and all other 

* 


throat and lung diseases. 


places for fifty cards. Price 2.00. 


send this for three subscribers at $1.50, or | ,, "oe 21. Table Service of Six Pieces. 


tea, coffee and hot 


rable article. Price 
: will, send. this service, 
forty subscribers at $ 
and ten at $1.00. 


Ne. 7. One Hundred PF 

Mount V«rnon Strawberry.— 
of the most promising of the newer varieties; 
a strong, healthy 
ductive, and is sa 


by express, for 
50, or one hundred 

it can be mailed. The cir- 
culars range in length from 
50 to 60 inches, and in order- 


wer; enormously: 
to have produced 300 


bushels of fruit to theacre. It has the desir- te Bet of four Ficess- 








The world-wide reputation of Aye:’s 
Hair vigor is due to its healthy action on the 
hair and scalp, through which it restores 
gray hair to its original color and imparts a 
gloss and freshness which makes it so much 

esired by all classes and conditions of 

* 


people. 





Ladies Prefer 











Floreston Cologne because they find this 


lasting combination of exquisite um 
delightful novelty. ae 


able quality of blossoming very late, thus 
ury by late frosts, often so des- 
t is moderately firm ‘and.of.a fine 
bright scarlet color and excellent , 
is the berry for home consumption and for 
not too distant markets; "averaging large 
size, (which is kept 
whilst the plant is free 
bly prolific. It is identical with 
promises to become, uniting 
qualities, one of the most 
For two subscribers at $1.50, 


ing give length desired from 
the neck to the hem of the 
dress. We will send one of these, of any size, 
by mail. postage paid, for five subscribers at 
$1.50, or fifteen at $1.00. 


for twenty-four subscribers at $ 
or seventy-five at $1.00. 
23. Ice Water Piteher.— Handsome 
Price $12.00. By express for twelve 
subscribers at $1.50, or forty 
Cake Basket.—Neat pattern. 
Price $6.00. By express for six subscribers 
at $1.50, or twenty at $1.00. 
Ne. 25. Butter Dish.—Late style. Price 
00. By express for six subscribers at 
twenty at $1.00. 


“till end of season, 


— ——— 








NS. 26. Pair Flower Wases.—Chaste 





A Vainable Addition. 


Because it is beneficial to the scalp and 
adds to perso:.al beauty by restoring color 
and lustre to gray hair is why Parker's Hair 

* 


Balsam is a popular dressing. 


pa 

with the advantage of 

affording complete pro- 

veftbout impeding thei 

without impeding 
mh 


Hundred Plants of Mi- 

life Strawbe 
variety is Of general excellence 
tion to alficii cumstances. It isa superb berry, 
yery iarge,and uniform in size, con- 


pattern. Price»$7.50. Sent by 
eight subscribers at $1,50, or twenty-five at 


Ne. 27. Child's Drinking Cu 
also arranged to button 








Geod for Babies. 


With a baby at breast nothing is so useful 
for quieting my own and baby’s nerves as 
Parker's Ginger Tonic. It prevents bowel 
complaints, and is better than any stimulant 
to ee strength and appetite~—A Newark 

* 


Mother. 


tinuitig. im bearing a long time. I 
a : 


healthy and Foxnriant.| 1p ia exteems 
nea t f t.) if 
ductive. It has a bi 


firm and.a tolera 


ve at $1.00; Sent postage pa 


1, postage 
at $1.50, or ten at $1. 
Set of Six Napkin Rings.— | quality 


00. .By mail, 

‘ad $1.50, oF ten at $1.00. 
Ne, 29. Pickle Caster, with og glass 
50, or six at $1.00. 





subscribers at $1 








. * Pp. pie Speen . 
Fa Fee arg em pattern Price C 150. By mail, 
: J for subscriber SB at $1,50, 
rm | oft wel sive at $1.00. an 
_Ne.31. One Doz. 8. P. Forks. 
Moder: gg Pree $7.50. By mail 
su’ 
it gi bo. 
No. $2. One Doz. 8. P. Tea Spoons.— 
Price $4.00. By mail for four subscribers at 
$1.50, or fifteen at $1.00. . 
| we. 38. Fruit Knife.—Price $1.50. By 
* | mail for two subscribers at $1.50, or five at 
$1.00. 
Neo. 34. Chila’s Set, of knife, fork and 


spoon, in case. ; 
4 four subscribers at $1.50, or ten at $1.00. - 


_Ne. 35. Child’s Set, on card. Not so 


at $1.50, or twenty-five 





Price $3.00. By mail for 


as No. 34. Price $1.50. By mail for 


two subscribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00. 





36. Pair Bangle Bracelets— 


for twelve subscribers at $1.50, or forty 


$1.00. 

Ne. 37. Enameled Bracelet.— Very 
neat. Price $6.00. By mail for six sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or twenty at $1.00. 


Ne, 38. Bell-Head Penci!.— Rolled 


Plate. Price $1.50. By mail for three sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00. 
“We. 39. Watch-Charm Peneil.—Price 
$1.75. B 
$1.50, or five at $1.00. 


y mail for three subscribers at 


Ne. 40. Remington Si le Barrel 
$14.00. 


Breech-Loading Gun.—frice 
Weight 6} pounds; sixteen guage, 82-inch 


but fine quality barrel; no oruamenta- 


tion, but shoots as well as a high-priced gun, 
and can be loaded and fired very raphy. 
Rolled | Just the gun for a country youth. We will 
send this gun by express for fifteen sub- 
scribers, at $1.50, or forty-two at $1.00, 





No. 41. Remington Double Bszrel 
Shot Gun.—This gun 


has rebounding locks, extension rib and 
potent ore-end fastener ; decarbonized steel 


28 and 30 inch; 10 and 12 guage; 


weight 8 to 8} pounds. This gun is one of 
the most approved makes, with many‘ ad- 
vantages peculiar to itself, and worthy the 
reputation of the house which produces it. 
No sportsman can afford to pass by this 
opportunity we here give of getting this 
excellent gun on the liberal terms we offer. 
This uses either paper or brass ng OTS 
which may be reloaded many times. 

the gun we send 24 Remington Brass Solid- 


ith 
Shells, with Primer Extractor and Re- 


rt and 500 No. 1 Primers. Price of gun 


00, extras $4.60, total $44.60. We will 


send this gun, by express, for fifty . sub- 
seribers at $1.50, or one hundred at $1.00 


No. 42. Ladies Gossamer Rabbor 


Waterproof Cireular.—(With Hood:) 
Price $5.00. This is dest 
quality goods, and a useful, 
indeed necessary, article 
for every country woman. 
It is so small in bulk and so 
light, it can be carried in the 


ket. Each one is put up 
na separate bag in which 





No. 43. Ladies Gossamer Newport 


Waterproof.— Price 
$6.00. This is similar 
in shape to the circular, 
but has @ cape sur- 
rounding the upper 











rt of the body, and 


e cape is 


and form a sleeve. Best 

ity. Sizes from 50 
to 60 inches. We will 
give one of these in 
pouch, free by mail, for 
six subscribers at $1.50, 
or sixteen at $1.00: 
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ber Sack _areemge's Gs gog WANTED tp ye RusSuxee. °° 
ic cera. BLACK SPANISH ‘WHITE . LEG-| 
pping over 4° the pa 4 UDAN FOWL. and 
the most Ls: 


perfect protection to the 
entire person. Very light, 
weighing little over 4 
pound. <A necessity for 
every one: exposed to the 
weather on the farm or road. 
Secure one by any effort. 
We will give one, sent pre- 
paid in a pouch, for six 
subscribers at $1.50, or six- 
teen at $1.00. Give breast measure—sizes 
i from. 36 to 50 inches. 

45. M m’s Gossamer [Rubber Leg. 
pi. y ~Price $1.50. A great 
protection, almost indispen- 
sable for wet weather and . 
muddy roads. They areun 
lined and are large enough 
to draw on over pants and 
boots, and fasten by a strap 
to the suspender "buttons 
They are < light 
readily carried in the pe 
We can supply small, large 
or medium sizes. We will 
forward a pair for two sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or five at 
$1.00. 










No. 46. Ladies’ Gossamer Rubbe 
Leggins.—Price $1.25. To 
& woman. exposed, as 80 
many are, in the ordinary 
work about a country farm- 
stead, often in the grass wet 
with rain or dew, a pair of 
these leggins would prove 
not only a comfort but a pre- 
server of health, worth many 
times their cost. These we 
offer are lined with Canton 
flannel, and are light, but 
durable. We will send a 
pair, prepaid by mail, for 
two subscribers at $1.50, or 
five at $1.00. 


Ro. 47. Bubbec Cap, with Cap-.—Price 
$1.00. This-is 
an admirable 
article fora 
stormy day, 

rotectin 
head, neck an 
face. We will 
send one, post- 
age paid, by 
mail, for two 
subscribers at 
$1.50, or five at 
$1.00. In or- 
dering give size of hat usually worn. 

No, 48. Rubber Blanket.—Price $2.00. 
There are a hundred uses to which they may 
be applied on the farm, where a water-proof 
cover is required. We will send one, post 
paid, for three subscribers at $1.50, or seven 
at $1.00. 

No. 49. Rubber Horse Cover.—Besi 
quality... Price $6.25.. A. merciful man is 
merciful to his beast, and in no Way. can this 
b~- shown better than in protection from cold 
and beating storms. To horses required to 
be exposed to the weather these covers are 
preventives of many of the ills to which they 
are subject. We will send one of these, by 
express, for seven subscribers at $1. 50, or 
twenty at $1.00. 








No. 50. Rubber Horse Cover, with 
Hood.~ Best quality. Price $7.50. We will 
give one of snes, sending by express, for nine 

subscribers at $1.50, or twenty-five at $1.00. 

= Ne, Gi. Ladies’ "Rubber Apron.— Price 
fo hos A convenient and useful article 
honechold work. We will send one, 

for two subscribers at $1.50, or 
five at Beet 91.00. 

No, 52. patent ‘iow vr Sprinkler. 
i gl Very handy for use in wind: w 

> sels spray to the foliage oi 
An improved and convenient 


Addreas —_ — oer 
| _ Stevenson, 
) PLANTS. - James Vick. 1 
Manchester, Respberties = inds; 


Har- 
i Super and coe Soveieb; bet aes &e:. ch 


| True to mao, Beat eres und 
ce Low. _—_ free, 








subscribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00 


We will send one, portpald, for two 


- * 








GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS, 
METALLURGIC 
OPERATIONS. 
‘ ‘Examinations made of 
MINES, 
MINING PROPERTIES, 


A : , 
BUTTER | wORRER MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES, 
Where Chemical skill is required. 





a) 3 rouene. | My Laboratory is equipped with the latest and most Scientific Apparatus, affording rapid and « 


H. REID 
26 §. ith Street, Phila, Pa.. 


FP? B. WiLSoue st 
















Medicated and fos Man 


LEAD, 
LIMESTONES, ¢ 








+ of 


LABORATORY, No. 44 SECOND STREET, BALTIMO} 








BURNSIDE PARK HERD, 


SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER, 
BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 























THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON. 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 








White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 























NPATHERIAZ= 


WM..F..& GEO...A. BAYS, LIVE S10 10.% RSTABLISHMENT 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville, Md, 


RFEDERS OF SHORT HORN CATTL peaks 
SHIRE SWINE. and GAME CHiCK We 
have fur sale a few Heifers and Heifer Chives, from 
four to a mapas A months old. Also some extra fine 
young Boars and Sews old encugh to breed. Order 
booked at any time, stock guaranteed as 
hen MITER and personal examination invited. 


Boge nape path wag 
wet preven that will save many lives, 
sent free-by mail. Dou y Amoment. Prevention is 


better than cure. Lo seamen Ce Beaton Mam 


















New 
Constantly 
Arriving 
Sujp cag 
93104 >) pUS 2042 T] 29 
“EH [euplaipe] oavy 


istshera rman S, s. English Draft 
Horses, Shetland Ponies, 
‘Trotting-Bred Roadsters, 


mew von oreo pra. | ool/ATHt AN) DEVO CATT,” 


(MATTHEW'S PATENT.) Po oan” at va importing, 
Buy the best and only perfect Drill.’ ‘Send for | | a4 eifretiens, 0p; eye 
Ciretlar. , mt bps hey because sm 
HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, | !osues tree. é 5 
HIGGANUM, OONN., U, S. A. . ,, Pa. 














H&ZLETT, FOSTER at co. 
Wholesale Dealers in 


9 SEED, POTATOES and ONION! 


SPECIALTIES. 


OYSTERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


{32 W. Pratt St., - Baltimore, Md. 


sa CHEAPEST “= 











LANTS 


$SEEDS! 
150.000 TREN 





a re 
_ LEEDS & C0. | 5 = 


Sawing Made Easy 


With the Monarch Lightning Saw ! 








Test Trial. 


16 years old can saw logs | feat and easy. Mn" ' 


ape Be Fics, 7 Am pleased with 
Sik ine n 2 min ig eu etetey 


uate for Le steve week. sortsof log-cut 
is ae ving 


== sy anion: weit 


nt 
es a TS a | 
ta Joey 4 aces riberries, uray free 
vase reigns “ahs 


hes og oun ig 
setae ND LO nie 
fa eect AND LOTS OF THEM: 


ts by mail or express to 








a eae 
SAVE MONEY! Ete 


in Wheat, and 


hana SS DeTUMA ARRAY 


eco ever inven K ~ man ccnte2- 

v fod) ‘or n 

aarp | pote machines t work, e~d hua. 
ho.vee end recommend 

them, dees THOMAS. HARROW CY, Geneva, 














MINERALS, wy 







ASSAYS OF OREs, 
SILVER, Copp 


FURNACE PRop 
AGRICUOLTURALAN 
PERTAINS 
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THE, AMERICAN..EAR MER. 








penne . — UTE. 


c and lve 
tie Siceiaue ike Wane eceurornites ‘and South 


ssuRe CINCINNA' 
LOUISVILLE, IRBIANAPOLI 


16, and. 


' Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and Fred- 
sburg Railways on the South to 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all points in the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF . STATES. 


The ome. Ali Rail Line with no Om- 
nibus Transfer at Washingten. 
Northern Central, and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
wsys on the North to 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN, 
YOCHESTER, ERI 
: BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
ov Ba called for one checked. at hotels and 
te residences th: timation, 


Sleeping . 

and Parlor Car accom mene secured. 
Through Tickets sold and information given at 
Com pany’s office, 


WE. Ccr. Baltimore and Calvert Sts, 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Station, 


And Pennsyivania Ave. Station, 
CHAS. E PUGH, ae R, Bs WOOD, 5 


General Mans: 
a Fae ery bee RK. R, 


A week miade ai home by the industri- 
$7 2: us, Best business now nee the pub- 








lic. Capital not needed.” We will start 
you. Men, women, boys and girls want- 
ed everywhere to work tor us © Now is 
the time. Yeu can work in time, or give your 
whole tame to the business o other business will 
pay you tre as well,. Noone oon fail to e enor- 
_ ay,d dom, yo teers Costly outfit and 
free. Money m fast, easily, and honorably. Ad- 
dress Tauz & Co., Augusta, Me. 








é Plants tor : 
a Farmers’ Almanac P 
anal hatory Saget 


ee a. Ge. Soogemon, 
GEORGIA IIELONS! 


CHOICE SEED From SELECTED 


(SSUALY-BARR, ° “SSAA. 

















SI ecnniae 
Paseo 








| Upper James Real T Estate Seay, 


By WILLIAM Wwormax, 
Brrpesing occ Ge 
Wing oa doe of he moat dane foions 
A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
Warehouse, 


40 Enso St, Hoar Belair Markt, Baltimore 


SCorrtrarm «Bows of fue World” for Fodder, 


Sr, Senate cen 





MLAROOUES I 


ANTI IIOUS 
\o SITTER? | 


Pod Gvdedodiin Rorvdudnbedt = “! 

For Dyspé Nervou = | 

Biilous mtcacks, Cogcaeet Se! 
tiveness, and al} Diseases 
the Liver and Stomach. 


ARB DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE USED. 





ito: and 
Bs te not ax in xiseting be >. ond covsatnty 


never be ® pleasant su 
cohol eam rbich ba fe fe br ee fm by 
wi 
lates narbere of Oat citizens with the unfali- 
See eT al tas bale company STF a 
26 Cente a Paper, or $1.00 « Bottle. 
Wh. E. THORNTON, Preprictor, 


en 


~ 















ED 
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D. >. LANDRETH & SONS es mea 




















=BUTTER 





Use DEAN'S CONCENTRATED 
Extract of Annatto. 
a ~ s own Color. 

chant, or canine dip. 1 tease ees, 


eur Mcr- 
500 Tbs. to 


BEAN & KABE, Prop., 47 & 49 N. 2d St, PHILAD’A. 














o776.005: 


es Seat FA 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, iA 


PEE SStHISA hat 


ui | f we’ 
peat pretia Mevan rice ne 

‘ } Ww 
: The 7° CUBAN OU UEEN 
Pibdjartess dba test. oasis 
roma trm ou od, lst senon. pela $100 

‘v. 

- Fwoaen at PRI RiZES ee for 1888, for tho five largest 
| melons raised Montreal 


from our genuine 







on 
Jargest on record, one mel- 
Thc season, <— of fae ane 


| on 
Petes ese We pre 
nk @ sure header of fine aot by 


Gla: 
ite Tialian Onion, grown to weigh 244 to 4 ibs. 


each, mild and pleasant. ace CASH 
PRIZES for URPEE’S 
TOMATOES, the best of all Tomatoes, 

the climax fectiom New See ning 


. Z cst-Ege 
Radish bon Fay ptta: lagancee N earliest. 
util Merfeet shape,quick growth. 
et nach, new thick leaved, 
early, both skin and fiesh white as snow, pom ary jelicate flavor. All abeve 
; directions for Seog ag on each pac! 
We will pve ee 


‘ fac 
handsome. Spanish M: Peppe oe vel mye og 
Chichaidesk the best extra early. mon od ~ 


ax Beans, 
productivencss. Leugen Green Gone expaiient for 
Dark extra early; on Lone. Gre and crisp, brittle flesh. Long | 
le wer Tomato, early ly, smooth, bright red. The seeds ent | . 
v But the entire lot will pela. to any address for ONLY 
ate packet of Forme Favorite haan Pent it Corm and cele- 
all 80 packages. complete egetable n for One Dolla 


of pe ‘stem of ng Valuable collections of Seeds far below usua 
‘wegive to-day the greatest yalue for money, ever offered. 
ities. We know that all trying our seeds once will be regular customers 
RiZES for be 2868, to growers of best vegetables and farm products from € 
7 Compete open to all. See cat ne fer particulars. Show this adver- 
and = welt to ith you. 8 Complete Dollar Collections mailed for $2.50, 


pares GEM pte Bey Sng lng of Acters, Balsama, Panay, Pctunia, 

7: Ff Ractowen. Che (10 packets), mest beautiful varic- 
Bice for only scaly Be. This and the 0 vt. lar Vegetable Sek one total aes peck, 

to auy address for 40 Set. STAMPS. ORD ow. 

‘AL te for 1888, beautifully illustrated, a valuable book of nearly 100 

) embracing Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. Plait# 
Live Stock, Fancy Poultry, ~ —— Novelties of real Mcrit. © 
PA. Warehouses, No. 475 
Pty rad & 476 and 478 York Ave. 








FOR SALE. 


HOICE B HIRE PIG 
(CESS revere 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P, O., Md, 








————<—$—$—$ 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


The most Profitable Breed for 
the South ana West. 
* Chi buyers declare that they are will to 
pay ten to aiteen cents per hundred mired mabe for ae 
Pigs than for any other breed.” 
— Chicago ‘Breeders’ Gasette.” 


ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR 


SPRING PIGS. 


Money need not be sent until pigs are ready for 


delivery. 
Wh, L. BRADBURY, 
Nason, Orange County, Va. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices, 


I BREED ues from the most Siplce stock of te 
pn gree / n ae Bes markings. 
recorded, and can seen at anytime. Aiso 
Bleck-Brecoted, Red-Breasted, and Blue GaME 
CHICKENS, or eggs of su stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represeated lence 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Ma. 











57 8. GAY S8T., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Lead, Manganese, etc, 
other minerals. 


and he 
eoth ofr Terms 


ec Pieec 


Mineral waters 
and various oderate, 


W. LEHMANN, Ph.D. W. MAGER, 
< oe Werks. . 
LEHMANN & WAGER, * * 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 


A menesee of. all ers, Ort of Gold ap ran (by 
af 




















toH. Hater 





Sk. BDO. P foo 
fers Le05 & = for bo 


world, Tks S ee 


pee 


ie See Serhee 
poy mail, mae Sk satinied, 


Cents 
(ngsiamps 


weighing gre 100 \: etics: Cuban Queen 
i, ee 5 Boral Some 
early, » end Shree Cf--or: 


BNR teriets 
act tunable [eticgs sayica one 


fit SiaWERS PHILADEIPH Pa 




















THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








-“ ——-S3PRING 1888. Perr S30, 
CLAIRMONT & FURLEY HALL NURSERIES. 
bie & ORAMERY AD Seem’ SHRUBS, & 


gh sPanalae oe joe eg 
WM. CORSE & SONS, 
BOX 248, BALTIMORE P. 0. 


EASTERN SHORE N URSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
eS SPRING OF 1883S. se 


PRICE LIST FOR SPRING OF 1883 IS NOW READY, ASD WILL SE MAILED 

FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 

A eee ee + cowgy Bm a no no em 
a 


land and V: a. Peach T: Cherry, A 
and ceperior let of ild Goose and diher Flam "recs. Aa Tete stock of Grape Vines, embrace 
40 kinds, at véry low Shade pap ha x og haar g 


grown pursery stock, at prices as low as a reliabie and Seed teisthoecs Weeder 
wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 












3 ey 













; aba. o S854 Ka 
s) napd 
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T can be 
ed and 
bie, a 


THR SPRINGFIELD PRED MILL 


A COMBINED SHELLED, GRINDER 


— AND — 


CRUSHER. 





The Latest Improved and only Perfect Mill 


the Market for Crushing and 


Grinding all kinds of Grain. 









used as - Sheller separstely, or the corn can be shell. Mae 


my pen E 


circu- 


DURBOROW & 60, 


tion. It is$ Simp) wa 
one opeses trong, Simple and._ 


less power. other mill in 
the market. It workson the same principle in which all mitt : 
burrs are run. Every mill fully warranted. Send for ci 
lar and } rice list te 


J. W. KERR, Proprictor. 

















FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Onr steck of Seeds are new and true to name, em- 
bracing all the valuable varieties, and are from the 
most reliable growers only. Thankful for the eom- 
mendation and increased patronage which have 
crowned our 2fforts to supply the best seed in the 
market, we will strive to merit confidence. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Ls . “igh grade ANIMAL BONE 
grade be or a com- 
plete fertilizer, a4 Wa good resu 
oom &T ER’S ALE ALINE PLANT 
FOOD. with special adaptation to the 
growth of Corn, hye eo Tobacco and Vegetables 
re Tequiria ~ Ra Ba) Potash. 
RIFFITH & TURNER'S Pt PURE RAW BONE. 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


McCORMICK’S TWINE nee. 
McCORMICK’S IMPERIAL 
McCORMICK’S DAISY SINGLE z EAPER. 
McCORMICK’S IRON MOW 














HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 





THE DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER 


For Hay, Straw and Fodder. 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily ee one oe toe 
* Seon thas Gad Oller Show, 





Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age On Cubtiveteen: 
Cahoon Seed Sowers. 


Corn Drags, 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
Monarch Grain Drills. 


Farmer’s Frierd 
The Scar Horse The Victor Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 
pears oe Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 
ay . 
Double ee! pp Fork. Grain Faas. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 
hellers. Cider Milis. 
Farmer’s Friend Cern Pianters. 
Keystone Corn Drills. Bay Presses, 
Hay. Straw and Fodder Cutters. Butter Workers. 
Stoddard Churns. —s ee Churns, 
Pump. acum ps. 
a "s Cabinet 


vanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 





DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


five black 

cali to *C. to calve about Decem 
ber 15th. So'dicrno and only to reduce stock. 
Price #¢9. 4: geo) chamce to get a fresh cow for 


Rb ode River P. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


T, W. HOOPER, 


LAKE ROLAND, Baltimere Ce., Md. 

















ow ot este. Samples worth 
ON & 00, Portland, Maine. 


Peruvian Guano 


$5 to $2 








I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 
GRIFFITH & TURNER. | 2¢%3<22 


which T'ofler for safe direct free 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











TRUE & CO. Augusta, Maine, 





[SSS 


; 400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 


D6. 





General Agents. 
35 Light St. Baltimore, Wid. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRI 
sorts. Also, the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMEN 
Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock on 
packing end shipping. Catalogues mailed on applicaticn. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank,) BALTIMORE, MD. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
Cahoon Broadeast Seed Sower, 


SOWS ALL KINDS OF GRAIN AND GRASS SEED. 


: Does as much work as five men can do by hand. Does better work than can 
be done by any other means whatever. Worth its cost every year, Will last many years. Nobody cap 
afford to sow grase seed or grain by hand. Price only $6.00. 

SOLE ACENTS, 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WATER- ; 
See rau cee Strawberry Plants, 
cai Soy W, He PAY & 00. “Seie"| "acta vorm’ rao cm 
Mize. Prac, ache les, Deval er 


hasp- 
BEnay PLANTS, Gregg. Cuthbert, Brandywine, 


Prices Send descri pesahegne: 
Aico, EGGS of i0 per thine Beek Towle, from first- 
class steck , $1.50 hirteen 


Rm. s. 1 COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
HARMANS, A. A. CO., MD. 


Fine Fruit and Truck Farm 














APRICOTS, 
AL TREES, 
favorable terms, and the 









































PRATT'S aaa a OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE, — 





Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 1% fordnrnne Pry neo eight 
Por Sale by W. & H. TRUCK K farm of 148 acres.” It has on ie 6-000 ofa 


fruit. 2,500 A 
tn and some 


Ne Ta *% |. 168 Baltimore St. 
= be age of the cuaped 
yielded 


REGISTERED SHOMTHO NN GULL) 2 Ss sins Shoe eke Pe 


a eres, tam pty —— Bioeg 








ist) i per acre Grapes, jousth af an nate, 155 
ee, Melons’ 126 acre. Fru 
Pipa ram . erally was Killed = st the ihe dwelling has te 
MIL 0. H5111, Vel. 19, A. 8. | Tooms, man 
D's B. A sure breeder, xind and gentle, will By Ss Terms erms $10,000, one-fourt 
ba iald low. tks anette ise for him, | ©@8b, balance in six and eight months. Apply to 


DR. THOMAS POLLARD, 





S66 Sumtne asaee ‘Terms and $5 | . 


eutfit free. Address 
H. MALLETT & CO.. Portland, Maine. 








THOS. J. LEA, 
Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture, Va., 
619 W. Main St., Richmond, Vs. 
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» ever believed were the 





No. S NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


snorggeen="* PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Keonomical of Fuel made, i 


TATIONARY Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw w Mills, ; Gang 
S sav a Mite 5 re Mill Vfiackinery, Grist Mills Saatite, are &c., & Say teh 
G 








Lath, Shingle and Barrel posed og Turbine Water Wheels, Lat Work- 

ing Mach Ly kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels oy Gri eae Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 

and Mill Su MeterE uly. Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHAMD @ CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH NG MaA- 

oar pan ETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
ESTABLISHED) 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE=*RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, dc. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


_No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 


LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS 


SEEDS |For the MARKET G SEEDS 
SEEDS SEEDS 


For the PRIVATE SC AMILY 
Crown by ourselves 
[9~ Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
ROSHBBAN EK NURSHRIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


E invite the attention of the. we to ~ afatect stock of oe following: STANDARD AND 

DWARF PEARS— 4 years. PLES—Standerd and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Stan- 

dard ann Bas Dwarf. APRIC at APPLES, MULBEMMIES. GRAPEVINES, of the most 

popales agent ph other small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 

MUMS are are large, and brace most of the rarest sorts. ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of 
BEDDING-O PLANTS by the dozen or 1,000, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

SPECIAL.—Sixty thousand one and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges, 
“4 oo FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 


GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 
w. D. 


BRACKENRIDCE. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
A= BE pospeeed, with 


fi Sal. 


























care, from medica] plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be 
allest child upon the most delicate stomach; are intended es jally to act u ate the Dives 
Some reliev: all such diseases as vy hy «me HEADACHE, PARA ysis. DYSPEPS Stan COLDS, 
JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these 
than the fact that where their ingredients are known to family Se nnergn tee y are using them in thelr 
—— were ice. We append the pg +s. —- one of our most y eatinent physicians: 
ND, June 2, 1850.— Dr. Gilpin: carefully examining the formula of 
Pus, I feel it but justice to say that the mat 5 is certainly perfect, and comprises the or 
ones to be used in diseases ofa bilious origin. I shall tak 
mending them, not only to my patients but the entire medical profession. 
From one of t he leading retail druggists of West V 
WESTON, W. VA., June — Messrs. Canby, ‘@ Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver is. I have the most flattering accounts from all who have them, pend 
boars the Sy fast far distant —— they will cnpereete SS all others. Yours, F.M.C 


from prominent men 
prefer to et the Pls inthe future, paces Saas eabe bed. 
wh eir use down from rest entirely on thei 


GILPI ‘Vv EGETABLE = LIV Ives m PILLS on are sold by all respectab) druggists 
80) 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 7 7 and country store- 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltémore. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. For chantse to increase theit sera: 
ings, and in time become wealthy; 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. portunities remain ik porene Whe 


GTRICTLY pure and reliable. Many imitations. offers great chance a mabe money. 


many men 

3 t lion, are’ sold as Cider Vin- J Meng 
egar. To guard ag againat t deception, observe that pack- | “S4t in their own ealites. 
ages bear our 


e in recom- 
Yours traly, J Plea WISTAR, M.D. 








we want 

irls to work Fog = 
ny one can do the 

work properly from b nd fost start. The business 

pay more than ten ti < ~ 


Fresh wpoashabes WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 8S GAY STREET. 


or only spare moments, Fall 
nformation and ait that i ie needed th 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, ee 





ss 


‘e¢/ Washington Building, 





“ROE STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


ab Ss Tea 


terbex ‘AND  Poanuatted fool ORDER: : wuntow Real Doors, Blinds, Mo Brack: 
vi 
Sara Sener he emer 


has ge Columas, Tree Boxes. 


fret nen Nore Fo 
ce aoe eae woe 


‘JOSHUA THOMAS, 


Sr Sa ae 


cultural and Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
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—_. 


HGLIPAE - 


~— GRICOLTORAL ls 





Buffalo Pitts ‘Thresher and Cleaner, 
The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 
KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


Union and Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drills, (ireular Saw Mills 
Chieftain Horse: Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
. The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 
Prices and Descriptive Olreulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
sche OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


ro. SS Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


8. Hamriton Cavexy. Noan W. Caueny. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOUDS 


168 and 167 W. Baltimore St., 


Between Calvert and Light Sts. SOUTH SIDE, 
Baltimore, Md. 























(CPPE= DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 
‘with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices gueranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 

establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is 

Samples of oe with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when dette’. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 
LUMBER, 
DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


1382 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 











BALTIMORE. 
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; tt’ Anmenited Sg Phonpae 
Bos” Ammontated Super-Pho hate, 
MGRAIN: GENERATOR.” - 


DISSOLVED 8S. C. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Avallable Phosphoric Acid. 
DISSOLVED ANIMAT, BONE. 


AGRIGULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in steck a full line of the above goods. 


wi. DAVISON & CO, us W. LoMBaRD sraeer, 


BALTIMORE. 








__ SLINGLUFF & CO. 
157 W. Fayette &t.} BALTIMORE. { root readenball &t. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


w © now offering to the trede the following WH BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
‘3% cuarantes fall up tthe soimaanl . 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 

; Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. — 
SLINGLUEFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 88 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate, 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, — 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPEB- PHOSPHATE. 





‘" 
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Then gn Terre me the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 








Eee 1883 is an Elegant B ok or 150 
Veactab oteved Plates of Flowers and 
an 1000 


enough for the Center Ta 
sents, cok basil coud pants « py. portane paid. This 
cents, w a co! 
is not a quarter of ite cost tf printed in both 
English and German. If you afterwards order seeds, 
deduct the 10 cents. 
Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the Weorld:| = 
The Frorzat Gurpr will tell how to get and grow = 
them, tie 
Vicx’s Frowre anv VeceTasite Gaapen, 178) 
Paans, 6 Catered Cees eee grav ~ For 60 ets : 
in ee Soeeng $1.00 in elegant c In German ¥ 
or 
Viex’s saab he Montuty MAcattne—32 
Sesheaet) Be n every nu num ber and many 
vings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies 
for or 95. pay Numbers seat Pah! 10 cents; 3 
trial copies for 25 cents, 


JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


iSite tuenmertcrerreceater| SEA: Wal wierd Mtpias ‘ 





ASD ror 7065.40 |sruyne ME TUL PATAPSD RIVED, AY SSAWALL ANB ARUBA £1 


pages, 600 iliustrati 
ees and  -—— ai 


8 for plan 
Pe en teat Ie Invaluable ¢0, Sowa 
Send for it ! 






”. Fruit 
{FERRY & Co. DeTRair Mich. 











WANT 1 nor BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN 
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fe The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 





The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastm, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, | (“2 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 











ce CHEMICALCO 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


rezssiscS CHEMICALS 


PURE FERTILIZERS! 


.| Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. Bone Meal 
Dissolved Bone, Potash. Ammonia. 


And ALL HICH-GRADE FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


BOO 4 Gp * Farmer can buy a Formers 
For $1 2 (620 ibs.) of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS ! 


This, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high-priced Phosphates 
NOE EXTRA } Notroubletomix. 
EXPENSE.5 Full directions. 
PowBLt’s CHEMICALS have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refer- 
ence. 

Send for pamphlet giving full information of 
analytical and selling value of all Serttlizing ma- 
terial. elt iA ; 
What the leading Agricultural Journals 

of the Country say of us: 





Amertean Agriculturist, 8 DL mane “ The above 
firm is of beat T repute in its own city and their guaran- 
_ | tee ts good.” 

Pee Ses, os , Feb, 1882: * Brown Chemical 


Co. of Baltimore is ety oid and perfectly sound Arm.” 


‘paths March, 1883: “ Brown 


c ~ 
their special Ve ertilizers, aud present numerous and em- 
phaiic testimonials sas to theft results.” 




















WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS, A. SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co,, 


Office, N.E. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


URIQLE FERTILIZERS, 


Q@ Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soll for which it is interided. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
represented. > 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


R, J. Baxzn. EBSTABLISHED 1837. R. J. Hottineswoarts. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
RAW BONE. PURE PINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 

FACTCRY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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